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PROTECTION 
WITH THIS 





KEARNEY 
ALL-WEATHER 
FURNACE SHIELD 


T’S DIFFERENT — de- 
signed to give you 
_ better protection by 
| complete shielding from 
wind, snow or rain... 
a 16-gauge galvaneal 
furnace steel with dou- 
ble-folded, non-cutting 
edges . . . additional 
values at reasonable cost. 
A trial order will prove 
its qualities. 


POT Hooks 


Hs a safety item 

. . . a substantially 
built and specially de- 
signed Pot Hook that 
won’t bend under heat. 
Reduces risks of spill- 
ing molten lead and par- 
affin and reduces risks 
of painful accidents. 





Folds compactly 
easily handled 


Safety 
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Some Telephone Things 
| Didn't Know Until Now | 
By OscaR WILL TELL 
That a new type of multi-point cant 
hook is now available. It is said to 
hold a pole better than the old single 
point but does not leave deep, danger- 
ous holes to encourage rot and decay. 


That the prefix “Goodfellow” is 
used on a St. Louis (Mo.) telephone 
exchange. 


That telephone companies are always 
worrying in an attempt to get people 
to use their telephones more. One 
large company in a series of cartoon 
advertisements has even indicated the 
ease by which telephone subscribers 
can “Fib by phone” regarding fishing 
and other vacation activities, 


That tests have shown wind can 
cause telephone wires to sway about 
six inches between poles 100 feet apart 
and about 40 inches between 260-foot 
spans. 


That a power pike is now available 
for straightening poles which makes 
this hard job easy and permits it being 
accomplished in a short period of time. 


That a wire and lead seal similar 
to that used on electric wattmeters is 
now being used to prevent unauthor- 
ized persons from removing cable 
terminal covers. 


That New York is known as the City 
of Telephone Users because it has 
1,688,867 of the nation’s 20,000,000 
telephones; of this number 735,488 are 
in homes, 91,701 in pay stations and 
the remainder in business establish- 
ments. New York also places an aver- 
age of 8,366,200 calls each day—more 
than one for each man, woman and 
child. Only one other city—Washing- 
ton, D. C.—has more telephones per 
capita. 


That in England telephone service, 
both local and long distance, goes on 
as usual and without delay in the com 
pletion of calls, even during the most 
severe air raids. 


That the U. S. Forestry Service has 
an outdoor type telephone with a case 
of aluminum which makes it light in 
weight and easy to move over moun- 
tain trails. 

That firemen now sometimes use a 
telephone line extended to the top of 
long extension ladders to direct their 
operations. 
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Executive Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive © Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 
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e Are Many Places in Your 
munity where You Can Install 
e Operator-less PBX Systems! 





Within the territory of every operating company are many 
places which need both intercommunicating and central 
office telephone service, yet the amount of traffic is not suffi- 
cient to require a PBX board and an operator. Numbered 
among them are business offices, small manufacturers, arm- 
ories, hospitals, clubs, large garages, estates, etc. 


Numerous operating companies are meeting this need with 
Stromberg-Carlson Relay Telephone Systems. These not 
only will provide both intercommunicating and central office 
service, but also will connect with either central energy or 
magneto central offices. 


Some systems furnish selective talking on both stations and 

trunks while others supply selective talking on trunks only. 

The table above gives the Code Number, the Number of 

The Stromberg-Carlson Trunks and the Number of Stations provided by the eight 

2-10 ST Telephone System most popular Stromberg-Carlson Relay Telephone Systems. 
A special Bulletin giving illustrations and complete specifications 


of all eight systems is yours for the asking. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
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SWITCH TO MASTHE 


Te Masterbuilt Junior provides modern comm 























battery service at a cost lower than that of maaiil cent 

neto. Many owners of small exchanges near you Ihink w! 
have taken advantage of this new way to make mo 
money. 





lecause 
For this switchboard provides both types of servicagnquest 
With it you can get higher rates from the majority o 
subscribers who want "big city'’ service, and you cz 
maintain magneto service at present rates for the resigiellogg 
The common battery idea spreads quickly once yogyu wit! 
make this service available. Subscribers take to 
easily, and willingly pay more for it. 





One line at a time can be converted from magneto t 
common battery by simply changing two simple cc 
nections at the switchboard. No extra switchboa 
expense is incurred to do this, but you immediate 
increase your earnings and decrease operating cos 





MAGNETO OWNERS 


BEST BET! 












FOUNDATION OF STEEL! Kellogg Master- NEAT AND ROOMY! All of the equip AND 
built Switchboards are built upon a rigid, the Masterbuilt Junior is positioned and # and 
all-steel framework. Lightweight, but having for easy accessibility. No crowding, m0 







ample structural strength to support all equirp- structions; everything conveniently aff 
ment and cabinet woodwork. right before you. 


KELLOGG 
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) OWNERS 


BUILT JUNIOR ! ! 


dking and ringing current is furnished for as little as 
() cents per year for each common battery station! 
hink what this one item alone means to you in reducing 
mpenses. 





leeause the Masterbuilt Junior costs so little, it is 
icqmquestionably the easiest and most economical way 
dior you to improve your earnings. It will pay you to 
yt the facts and fiqures on your exchange from your 
(elogg representative. He will gladly give them to 
you without obligation. 


KELLOGG 


WITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 











AND RUGGED! Typical of Kellogg READY TO SHIP! Masterbuilt Junior 
and construction, the Masterbuilt comes completely set up, wired and 
sures many years of trouble-free tested in the Kellogg factory. Simply 

ler to operate than might be im connect cable to the main frame, and 
#, and maintenance is never a problem. the installation is done. 


y Masterbuif Junior 
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FINANCING INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Years of experience in investment bank- 
ing, including assistance to both large 
and small Independent telephone com- 
panies in their financing problems, en- 
able us to bring unbiased advice and 
skilled cooperation to your aid. 


We have been helpful to well managed 
companies both in reducing the interest 
rates paid on their. obligations and in 
raising money for new construction and 
expansion programs. There is no cost or 
obligation involved for a conference with 
one of our representatives. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 
Members of Principal Exchanges 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK N.Y. 























et this new book help you solve | 


present-day problems of 
DETERMINING FAIR AND 
PROFITABLE UTILITY RATES | 


fL 
















Here is a timely book which fully covers public 
utility rate determination, service and discrim- 
ination, treating the subject from the viewpoint 
of the engineer and manager rather than from 
that of the lawyer or economist. 


Elements of 
UTILITY RATE DETERMINATION 


By John M. Bryant and Raymond R. Herrmann 
464 pages, 6x9, $4.50 


ILLED with usable, factual information, this book discusses the 

factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility property 
and service for rate-making. In it the authors give the reasons for 
regulation of utility rates, describe the methods used to accomplish 
regulation, and outline the practical limitations involved. 
In clear, practical terms, it brings you the essentials of valuation, 
depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in the establishment of 
proper rates for the various utility rates. 


Based on Tested Methods—Not Theories 


For illustrative material and definitions the au- 
thors have used numerous citations from back- 
ground and key cases decided by commissions 
and courts, and in no instance is any material 
offered which has not been actually tried and 
found workable. 
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THE CONTROL OF 





By F. E. BEHM 


General Plant Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & 


Maintenance Expenses 


lelegraph Ceo., Lincoln, Neb. 


THE METHOD used by one company to secure an accurate 


record of the cost of maintaining each telephone exchange 


in its territory, and thereby control such expenses, is de- 


scribed in this paper, which was presented before plant 


conference at recent convention of United States association 


AINTENANCE expenses are, 
of course, just one of the 
problems that the plant man 

has to meet; but it is, in my opinion, 
a most important one. The question 
of maintenance enters into every 
purchase of plant material, along 
with plans for the job. But regard- 
less of the care used in the purchase 
of equipment and materials, and 
even if the construction plans are of 
the best, the every-day wear by sub- 
scribers, traffic employes, Mother 
Nature and a number of other items 
—such as Sunday drivers who are 
unable to stay on the road—tend to 
keep the maintenance man alert to 
better plans for the control of main- 
tenance costs. 

For a number of years we were 
calling to the attention of our main- 
tenance supervisors the cost of main- 
taining each exchange; and these 
supervisors in turn were trying to 
convert these dollars into cases of 
trouble and time per case in their 
several classifications. With this 
plan we were not in a position to 
make comparisons between ex- 
changes, due to the distance traveled 
and other factors. Therefore, we 
decided to work out a plan based on 
the number of cases of trouble, di- 
vided between the several classes of 
plant in each type of exchange. 


This plan, which we call our 
“Monthly Summary of Troubles 
Cleared,” is a compilation of the 


number of faults for the month and 
for the 12-month period at each ex- 
change, as compared with the av- 
erage for other exchanges having 
the same kind of service. These 
averages, being based on 100 units 
of plant of each kind in the particu- 
lar exchange, make the comparisons 
of an equal value, regardless of the 
size of the exchange. 
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“Maintenance cost studies are neces- 
sary, of course,” says MR. BEHM, “but 
they alone do not present the entire 
picture without the study of troubles 
cleared, for often other maintenance 


expense enters into the picture to 


cause excessive maintenance costs, 


while the troubles are normal." 


The computations are based on a 
rake-off from the complaint record, 
which is prepared by the traffic de- 
partment operators or trouble op- 
erators in each exchange. The oper- 
ators are instructed to forward these 
complaint records weekly or, in the 
cases of the larger exchanges, daily, 
so that the work in the general plant 
office will be more uniformly spread 
over the month. 


These reports are forwarded 
through the channels of organization 
where they are checked. When they 
are received in the general plant 
office, the faults are raked off, after 
which the original forms are re- 


turned to the district office for filing 
purposes. 

These complaint records show the 
following information: Name of 
exchange, date of preparation, the 
complaint item, date received, time 
received, whether it is a “reported” 
or “detected” case of trouble, type 
of complaint, time O.K., date O.K., 
days carried over, trouble found, 
code, and repaired by— 

In order to simplify the raking-off 
of faults and to properly interpret 
the exact nature of the fault, we 
have adopted a simple set of codes. 
We have divided the faults into four 
divisions, according to the nature of 
the faults. The first two divisions 
contain one class of plant only, but 
the third and fourth contain several. 
These divisions, together with the 
codes and basis of computation, are 
as follows: 

Division 1—Cable and Terminal 
Faults. Code No. 1 is based on the 
number of cases per 100 miles of 
cable pair. 

Division 2—Aerial Wire. Code 
No. 2 is based on the number of 
cases of trouble per 100 miles of 
aerial wire. 

Division 3 — Station Troubles. 
Based on the number of cases of 
trouble per 100 stations. Under the 
station troubles are sub-codes cover- 
ing: Drop wires, protection, wiring, 
dials, ringers and bells, transmitters, 
receivers, cords (both receiver and 
main), batteries, handset telephones, 
and miscellaneous. 

Division 4—Central Office Equip- 
ment Troubles. Based on the number 
of cases of trouble per 100 circuits 
in service, with sub-codes covering: 
Protection, frames, terminals, and 
jumpers; power equipment, fuses, 
chargers and batteries; switchboard 
wiring; cords, plugs, and wipers; 
visuals, signals, drops and lamps; 
jacks, keys, relays, coils and springs; 
operators’ headsets and miscellane- 
ous. 

In addition, we have four miscel- 
laneous items covering: 

(1) PBX, PAX, IBX 
boards, turrets. 


switch- 





FRONT COVER 


Horse racing carries an especial appeal to the American public and on the front 
cover this week is pictured the famous Churchill Downs at Louisville, Ky., where 
excited jockeys are pushing their horses to a roaring finish at the Kentucky Derby. 
Dust swirls at the horses’ feet and the crowd has risen to its feet in a burst of 
enthusiasm. Thousands of people attend this sporting event every year. 

Kentucky takes the spotlight of the current front cover because telephone men 
in the state are making plans for their annual convention next week. The Kentucky 
Independent Telephone Association is holding its meeting at the LaFayette Hotel 
in Lexington, December 3 and 4. 


"The Blue Grass State" is noted for many things besides its fine horses. More 
than half of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture because the soil of Kentucky 
is well adapted to farming. Corn is the largest and most valuable crop and the 
culture of tobacco ranks second. Kentucky is excelled only by North Carolina in 


producing tobacco. Wheat and oats are the next crops of importance. 


Kentucky 
is the principal hemp-growing state in the Union. 

Bituminous coal is the most important mineral, Kentucky ranking third among 
the coal-producing states of the Union. In 1934 there were 38,525,235 short tons 
of coal mined. Petroleum and natural gas rank second. 

The value of manufactured products of Kentucky has been steadily increasing. 
Among the great industries are the flour mills and gristmills, tobacco factories and 
the manufacture of men's clothing. Kentucky was one of the first states to engage 
in tobacco manufacturing on a factory basis. 

And Kentucky is especially noted for being the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, 
in Larue County, where he lived in a log cabin with his parents until he was four 
years old. The Abraham Lincoln National Park stands today near Hodgenville as 
a permanent tribute to this great man, and what is claimed to be the original log 
cabin is preserved inside a granite building in the park. 

Kentucky has an interesting historical background which includes such figures as 
Marquette, Joliet and Daniel Boone. And there are also many natural curiosities in 
the state such as Mammoth Cave, Colossal Cave, the Natural Bridge (which connects 


two portions of a chain of mountains), Sinking Creek, and Ice Cave (where ice 





remains throughout the year). 


(2) O.K. on test, no 
found, came clear, busy. 


trouble 
(3) Men working. 

(4) Complete office failure. 

The faults are arranged so that 
the same classifications and codes 
can be applied to automatic, common 
battery, or magneto exchanges. 
Troublemen report these codes to 
the operator when giving her the 
O.K. on each case of trouble. This 
is for her use in recording the class- 
ification of the complaint on the 
complaint record. 

Printed across the top of the com- 
plaint record is a list of the codes, 
together with the name or brief des- 
cription of each, for ready reference 
by the operator. However, the trou- 
bleman is held responsible for the 
selection and the reporting of the 
proper code to the operator; and he 
has in his handbook, for ready ref- 
erence, a sheet containing the codes 
and a brief definition of each. 

Since there are only 26 simple 
codes, it has not been difficult for 
troublemen to become familiar with 
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them. A few words of explanation 
are also required in the “trouble 
found” column of the complaint rec- 
ord, so that the accuracy of the code 
used can be checked, if desired. 


When the complaint record reaches 
the general office, the faults are 
raked first to a set of forms, one for 
each exchange, having the codes and 
faults on the left-hand side of the 
form and the days of the month 
across the top, with boxed columns 
for entering the actual faults day 
by day, or weekly. At the end of 
the month, the totals are extended 
to the right-hand column and are 
totaled by groups, as before men- 
tioned. 


Each total and group total is then 
divided by the basic unit, such as 
miles of wire, stations in service, or 
circuits in service, and the averages, 
times 100, are then shown in the 
last column. 


On the final form, “Monthly Sum- 
mary of Troubles Cleared,” the ex- 
changes are grouped as follows: 
Automatic exchanges, feature com- 


mon battery exchanges, other com- 
mon battery exchanges and magneto 
exchanges. 

Under each code heading is shown 
averages per 100 units of plant from 
the individual exchange sheets. These 
are shown as the average for the 
group under each code, as worked out 
on a separate work sheet. The fig- 
ures are totaled across to show divi- 
sion totals for both the faults for 
the current month, and, in addition, 
the faults for the past 12 months, 
which are also worked out on a sep- 
arate work sheet. 

On this work sheet, we accumulate 
the faults by months, adding one 
month and dropping one month to 
compute the past twelve months’ ex- 
perience. Thus we have the following 
for each exchange: 

Average cable and terminal trou- 
bles, past 12 months. 

Average aerial wire troubles, past 
12 months. 

Average station troubles, past 12 
months. 

Average C.O.E. troubles, past 12 
months. 

Upon receiving this report month- 
ly, it is a simple matter to compare 
the faults of any nature at any one 
exchange with the group average, 
and with other exchanges within the 
group, to determine whether the 
troubles at a given exchange are 
normal or excessive. Also, the totals 
of the faults in each division can be 
compared with the group average in 
the same manner. In addition, the 
12 months’ totals can be compared 
with the 12 months’ group averages. 

If the troubles appear to be ex- 
cessive for only one particular 
month, but the 12 months’ average 
is about normal, it is probably due 
to some unusual condition within the 
past month, such as storms, ete. 
However, if the 12 months’ average 
is higher than the group average, the 
faults within that division are ex- 
amined to see which particular kind 
of equipment is running consistently 
high, so that an investigation can 
be directed. 

The complaint record provides a 
means for classifying faults as “re- 
ported” and “detected.”” However, we 
have not seen a need for making a 
special study of detected troubles. 

The study has been quite beneficial 
in our organization for the super- 
visors of maintenance, the general 
office, and also for the use of the 
district managers and district in- 
spectors. Our district inspectors 
carry this report with them when 
they travel and frequently make in- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


VACANCY ON FCC may be filled before Congress adjourns. 


Logan-Walter bill to curb administrative agencies, if 


passed by Senate, will probably be vetoed by President. . . . 


Washington attorneys are discussing constitutionality of 


Section 221(b) of the Communications Act 


“Heavy, heavy hangs over thy poor 


ead. 
“What shall I do to redeem it?” 


HIS CHANT from a children’s 

I game appeared to be the theme 

of much joking among members 

of Congress this week as they pre- 

pared to stick it out in the nation’s 
capital for the rest of the year. 


Oddly enough, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose vote determined 
the prolonged session, will probably 
not be called upon to do very much 
to redeem itself. This is because 
there isn’t much for the House to do 
(unless new labor legislation, as the 
aftermath of strikes in vital defense 
industries, is suddenly precipitated ). 
Inasmuch as the House chamber is 
in more danger of the heavy dome 
coming down over the heads of the 
members, the lower chamber will 
probably adjourn its future meetings 
to the caucus room of the House 
Office Building. 


This will give the Capitol archi- 
tect a chance to make the long- 
needed repairs without Representa- 
tives getting under the feet of the 
workmen. Over on the other side, 
the Senate, which was perfectly will- 
ing to call the whole thing off and 
go home for the rest of the year, has 
more unfinished business. As a re- 
sult, the Senators will hold their 
meetings in the old Supreme Court 
room in the central part of the capi- 
tol structure. This used to be the 
Senators’ own chamber back in the 
days when Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn traded oratorical punches. 
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One collateral result of the Senate 
staying in session is the fair chance 
that President Roosevelt will use the 
occasion to send up the nomination 
for the vacancy on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. After all, 
the Senate might as well make some 
use of its time confirming appoint- 
ments, as long as the House of Rep- 
resentatives simply won’t quit. 


There have been literally dozens 
of names suggested for the post left 
vacant by the resignation of Thad 
Brown. The consensus seems to be 
that President Roosevelt will prob- 
ably play safe this time (in view of 
the political sniping against the FCC 
that has been going on in the Senate 
of late). 


Playing safe would mean the 
choosing of an established career 
man, either of the regulatory or 


technical variety. One of the vet- 
eran regulatory career men prom- 
inently mentioned is Ray Wakefield 
of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. Your correspondent suggested 
Commissioner Wakefield as a possi- 
bility the last time there was a 
vacancy on the FCC. 

In the technical field, President 
Roosevelt could make an excellent 
selection by elevating the commis- 
sion’s own chief engineer, Lieuten- 
ant Commander E. K. Jett, except 
for the fact that the chief engineer’s 
hands have become so tied up with 
staff work that it is doubtful if his 
services could be spared at this crit- 
ical time for the more detached 
duties of an associate commissioner. 









(Similarly, the Treasury’s Coast 
Guard would probably be unwilling 
to relieve its own capable communi- 
cations expert, Commander Farley, 
from active duty.) 

Finally, there are rumors that 
President Roosevelt may go into pri- 
vate industry and select some out- 
standing technician presumably 
from the radio field—such as Major 
Edwin H. Armstrong, “father of 
Frequency Modulation.” Here, again, 
however, it is doubtful if any out- 
standing technician of Major Arm- 
strong’s caliber would be willing to 
relinquish his own respective re- 
search which is so vitally important 
right now. 


OST observers before the elec- 

tion had expected that there 
would be some lame ducks who would 
have to be taken care of. It was 
observed that the new FCC ap- 
pointee need not necessarily be a 
nominal Republican because of the 
fact that Commissioner Craven’s po- 
litical affiliation has never been offi- 
cially declared. And inasmuch as 
the Communications Act merely says 
that not more than four members 
of the commission shall be of the 
same political party, there is no 
reason, strictly, why President 
Roosevelt could not appoint a de- 
serving Democrat if he wanted to do 
so. 

However, the election came out so 
evenly with respect to congressional 
contests that the lame duck crop is 
the smallest in years. There are no 
political casualties of either party 
who would seem to be interested in 
or eligible for this post. Hence the 
continued speculation that the Presi- 
dent will probably pick a career man. 
Don’t be surprised if he finds him 
through the State Department. 

It is still too early to determine 
what plans* if any, the White House 
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NOTICE TO DRAFTED TELEPHONE MEN 


The Defense Co-ordinating Committee of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association has requested publication of the 
following: 

Under the subject “Allocation of Selective Service Men to Arms 
and Services by Reception Centers,” an order was issued October 
28 by the Adjutant General of the United States Army to Corps 
Area Commanders which read in part: 


“It is desired that all Selective Service Men inducted into the service 
whose civilian occupation has been in the engineering or plant departments 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Associated Bell Companies, 
the Independent telephone companies, Western Union, or Postal Telegraph 
Co., and all members of the Army Amateur Radio System be assigned to 
Signal Corps organizations.” 


Obviously, Independent telephone men entering the army for 
training will prefer to receive their training in the Signal Corps, 
where the work will be principally of the kind to which they are 
accustomed and in which they are experienced, and where, also, 
their services will be of most value to the country. 

It is possible, however, that this may not be accomplished in 
every case unless the telephone man himself makes it clear, when 
he is taken into the army, that he is a telephone man. That is to 
say, officers at reception centers, unless they know that the “trainee” 
is a telephone man, may inadvertently assign him to some other 





branch of the service. 


It is suggested that all Independent telephone men inducted into 
the service advise those in charge that they are telephone men, 
and ask for assignment to the Signal Corps. 

This will be entirely in accordance with the Army order referred 
to herein, and may in many cases prevent an experienced telephone 
man from being assigned to some branch of the service less suitable 
for him, and where his service will be of less value than it would 


be in the Signal Corps. 


has in mind for the FCC as a whole. 
The administration knows, of course, 
that the agitation in the present 
session for an investigation of the 
commission will be revived in the 
new session. It is even likely that 
Senator Tobey of New Hampshire 
will try to revive it sooner, no mat- 
ter whom the President may appoint 
to the Brown vacancy. 

There are persistent rumors that 
President Roosevelt is not particu- 
larly pleased with the six-year rec- 
ord made by the FCC and, under 
other circumstances, might be _ in- 
clined to allow a new organization of 
the entire works. But this is no 
time for such major overhauling of 
the internal administrative struc- 
ture. It is more likely that the ad- 
ministration will continue its efforts 
to suppress anything in the nature 
of a “ripper bill” against the FCC in 
the new session. We can tell better 
about that after the new session gets 
started next January. 


ROM a general viewpoint, the 
Senate was engaged this week 
in a much more important chore- 
forced upon it by the refusal of the 
House of Representatives to quit 
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and go home. That is the considera- 
tion of the Logan-Walter bill to curb 
administrative agencies. Some de- 
cisive action on this important meas- 
ure is likely in the near future— 
perhaps before these lines even 
appear in print. Best bet at this 
writing is that the Senate will ap- 
prove the Logan-Walter bill (already 
approved by the House); but that 
the President will veto it. (Bill 
passed by Senate November 26 by 
vote of 27 to 25.—Editor. ) 

Assuming that the President ve- 
toes the Logan-Walter bill (which 
he has already said he approved “in 
principle”), Washington observers 
are even now speculating as to what 
form a similar measure may take in 
the new session. That would depend 
entirely, of course, on what the 
President might have to say about 
the bill in his veto message. 


NE MORE item to watch for in 

this “sit down” session of Con- 
gress is the possibility of an 11th 
hour “defense industries” labor bill. 
The original amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Board, rec- 
ommended by the House committee 
under the chairmanship of Repre- 


sentative Smith of Virginia, are 
hopelessly pigeonholed in the New- 
Deal-controlled labor committee of 
the Senate. 

But there is increasing pressure, 
from back home, for Congress to 
clamp some kind of a damper on 
such strikes as are holding up the 
production of airplanes (at this 
writing) in the Vultee plant in Cali- 
fornia. Representative Cox of Geor- 
gia has already revived the idea of 
compulsory mediation for such in- 
dustries and, unless labor troubles 
in California and in other defense 
industries plants calm down imme- 
diately, bills to this end may make 
surprising progress. 

It would be distinctly a “long 
shot” to forecast that any such legis- 
lation could possibly get clear of 
Congress before the present session 
expires. But such progress as may 
be made will quite certainly become 
the foundation for further progress 
in the new session, if public senti- 
ment along this line continues to 
manifest itself. 

Public utility industries of all 
kinds have a distinct stake in this 
controversy because it is better than 
an even chance that they will be 
classed along with airplane plants 
and commercial works in any statu- 
tory description of “vital defense 
industries.” 

One idea, used to some extent dur- 
ing the last World War, for a special 
labor division of a war industries 
board is already being revived. Pre- 
sumably, such labor controversies 
would be separated from the present 
general jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board and placed 
under the supervision of a special 
tribunal. The right to strike would 
be either abrogated or considerably 
curtailed. 

As for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, it is generally expected 
that that agency will display a much 
more conservative temper with the 
appointment of the new chairman, 
Harry A. Millis, to succeed Chair- 
man Madden. Discussion along this 
line has appeared in all the news- 
papers. It has to some extent been 
exaggerated. Chairman Millis is no 
hidebound conservative, by any 
means. 

He is a zealous advocate of the 
labor rights but not to the extreme 
degree shown by his predecessor and 
the associate member of the NLRB, 
Edwin S. Smith. Chairman Millis 
recognizes that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, there are some things 
paramount even to the rights of 
labor. His statement that in event 
of conflict between the national de- 
fense and the 40-hour week, the 
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latter would have to give way, is 
about the best evidence of such a 
temperate attitude. 


N INTERESTING legal discus- 
A sion is going on among attor- 
neys in Washington these days as to 
whether section 221(b) of the Com- 
munications Act could withstand a 
direct constitutional challenge—as- 
suming that the FCC were disposed 
to foster such a test. Section 221(b) 
is that part of the act which pro- 
hibits the FCC from exercising any 
jurisdiction over local telephone ex- 
changes “even though a portion of 


such exchange service constitutes 
interstate or foreign communica- 
tion.” 


This section was involved to some 
extent in the recent controversy over 
the enlargement of the Kansas City 
exchange area by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to include sev- 
eral suburban points which had 
previously been under regular toll 
tariffs. 

However, the Kansas City case 
did not provide a very clean-cut test, 
because, in the first place, it involved 
a situation where the FCC admit- 
tedly already had jurisdiction. This 
would create a rather fine legal 
question as to whether the exemp- 
tion under section 221(b) would 
apply because of some act taken by 
the telephone company itself where 
federal jurisdiction had already been 
established. 

Again, it must be recalled that 
section 221(b) exempts local tele- 
phone exchange service from FCC 
jurisdiction only “where such mat- 
ters are subject to regulation by a 
state commission or by local govern- 
ment authority.” The Kansas City 
case, if contested on this point, 
would have raised a question of fact 
as to whether state or local authori- 
ties were actually exercising, or in a 
position to exercise, effective regu- 
latory jurisdiction. 

But the broader challenge to sec- 
tion 221(b) is suggested by the 
possibility that the United States 
Supreme Court has been shifting its 
ground since it decided the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas case back in 1920 (225 
US 23; PUR 1920E 18). 

You may recall that when the 
Communications Act was under con- 
sideration by the congressional com- 
mittees, it was the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners that insisted upon 
the insertion of section 221(b). The 
state commission group feared that 
unless such a barrier against fed- 
eral invasion of border-line jurisdic- 
tion were written right into the fed- 
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eral statute, the U. S. Supreme 
Court might allow the federal com- 
missions to displace state commis- 
sion powers along the lines of the 
old Shreveport decision, decided in 
1913. 

The Shreveport decision gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
powers over intrastate railroad reg- 
ulation to any extent reasonably 
necessary to prevent “discrimination 
against interstate commerce.” As a 
result of it, state commissions today 
have only a poor remanent of the 
jurisdiction left over the railroads. 
The ICC is the whole cheese. 

Fearing similar invasion in the 
field of intrastate gas, electric, and 
telephone service, the state commis- 
sions busied themselves with the in- 
sertion of so-called “anti-Shreve- 
port” clauses in the Communications 
Act, Federal Power Act, and Natural 
Gas Act. 

Now it is interesting to note that 
both the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
and Congress apparently depended 
on the Pennsylvania Gas case, pre- 
viously mentioned, to support these 
clauses of which section 221(b) of 
the Communications Act is but one 
example. The Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
case involved a local gas distribution 
problem in the area around James- 
town, N. Y., which spills over into 
adjacent Pennsylvania. 

The highest court held in that 
case that a state commission might 
regulate an interstate appendage 
which is part of a predominantly 
intrastate regulatory function, in the 
absence of federal legislation in the 
same field. But more recently—in 
1930, to be exact—the U.S. Supreme 
Court in East Ohio Gas Co. v. Tax 
Commission, 283 US 465, stated: 


; It does not appear that there was 
presented in Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, to the state 
court or here, the considerations on 
which it is held that interstate com- 
merce ends and intrastate business be- 
gins when gas flowing through pipe 
lines from outside the state passes into 
local distribution systems for delivery 
to consumers in the municipalities 
served. But, however that may be, the 
opinion in that case must be disap- 
proved to the extent that it is in con- 
flict with our decision here. 


And so it would appear that while 
agreeing with the Pennsylvania Gas 
case, as far as results were con- 
cerned, the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the East Ohio Gas Co. case, virtually 
overruled the theory of local inter- 
state jurisdiction being exercised to 
any extent by state commissions. 

This East Ohio Gas Co. case, be- 
ing a tax case, did not, perhaps, at- 





T. C. THOMASSON of Lancaster, S. C., 
of the Lancaster 
Telephone Co., was re-elected treasurer 
of the South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association at its recent 
He has ably filled this 


office for the last three years. 


secretary-treasurer 


convention. 


tract as much attention as it de- 
served in regulatory circles. But 
the Washington lawyers are now be- 
ginning to pick at it. They say now 
that if section 221(b) of the Com- 
munications Act were hailed before 
the U. S. Supreme Court by the 
FCC, or some other properly inter- 
ested party, the statutory exemption 
in favor of the state commissions 
might not be sustained at all. 

It is no secret that advocates of 
stricter federal legislation have not 
looked very sympathetically upon 
such statutory prohibitions against 
the federal commissions as are ex- 
emplified by section 221(b). They 
point out that jurisdictional gaps are 
created in border-line cities which 
are not conducive to uniform regu- 
lation. 

For example, they say, where tele- 
phone exchange service for a com- 
mon metropolitan area overflows two 
or three state lines, it is, at least 
theoretically, possible for the com- 
mission in one state to fix a rate 
for the same type of service entirely 
at variance with the rate fixed by 
the neighboring commissions for 
subscribers situated in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. In other words, 
federal jurisdiction would be neces- 
sary, under this view, to insure 
uniform rate structures in border- 
line cities. 

It is further argued that under 
such circumstances other types of 
regulatory discrepancies are pos- 
sible, such as valuation and service 

(Please turn to page 29) 





An Elementary Course 





In Telephone Transmission 


By H. H. HARRISON, M. Eng., M. I. E. E. 


WAVE TRANSMISSION is described in this article, 





the sixth of a series written especially for tele- 


phone engineers on the subject of transmission 


F A VECTOR OP (Fig. 46) makes 
one revolution per second, its an- 
gular velocity is 27 radians or 

360°. If it revolves f times per second 
the angular velocity is 27f radians and 
in t seconds it sweeps out 27ft radians. 
Writing w for 27f, then w is the an- 
gular velocity in radians per second. 
At time t the sine of the angle which 
OP makes with OX will be 

y = sin wt sik , (1) 

The maximum value OM is, in the 
case of a sine curve, equal to unity, 
but the maximum may be given any de- 
sired value, say A less than or greater 
than 1, and (1) then becomes 

y = Asin wt Sosa (2) 

If at time t = 0, the vector (Fig. 47) 

starts from the angle —¢; that is to 
say, an angle negative to and lagging 
behind OX, then the value of y at any 
time t is: 

y A sin (wt ¢) (3) 

If ¢ had been a leading angle, posi- 

tive with respect to OX, then 

y A sin (wt + ¢)... (4) 

If a constant frequency alternating 

current is sent over a line of length | 
miles with a finite velocity of propaga- 
tion V miles per second and reckoning 
time from the moment of origin at the 
source, then—if the frequency f is 1/T 
where T is the duration of a complete 
period—the current will be detected 
VT miles from the origin after the 
lapse of time of T seconds (Fig. 48). 


A second period now begins at the 
source, and at time 2T the first dis- 
turbance will have reached a point 2VT 
miles away while the second is at a 


difference of phase between the current 
or voltage at the sending end and that 
at a point x miles away. The time taken 
for any chosen value of y to reach x is 
obviously the length x in miles divided 
by the velocity of propagation in miles 
per second or x/V which is a time, say 
t:. yx is, therefore, 


A sin w(t—t,)......... : (1) 
If the wave changes its phase by 
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Fig. 46. Graph of curve y sin wt, 


point VT miles from the origin. The 
distance VT is called the wave length 
of the line and is the distance measured 
along the line between which a com- 
plete cycle occurs. 

Generally, at points along the line 
situated VT, 2VT, 3VT ...nVT miles 
from the origin, the currents and volt- 
ages existing at these points are in 
phase with those at the origin. 

When there is a finite speed of 
propagation of an alternating current 
along a line, the value of y= A sin wt 
at the source and that at a point x 
miles away will differ from each other 
since for any given value of t, time is 
required for that value of y to reach 
the point x. 

There is thus a 
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sin Cast -f) 


radians per mile length of the line, 
then 

6x = 27 or x 27/B. 

This assumes that x is the wave 
length of the line. 

The velocity of the wave in miles per 
second is v x/T = (27/B)/T. T is 
the time of one period of the alternat- 
ing current and if f is the frequency, 
Zo iff. 

Therefore, 
V = (27/8) (1/f) 
(27f)/f 
w/B 

Inserting the value x/V for t; in (1) 
and w/f for V, (1) becomes 

yx = A sin w(t—(8x/w) ) 

— A sin(wt—Px) 
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Fig. 47. Graph of curve y = 


A sin(wtt¢). 
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Fig. 48. Graph of y - 


A sin wt propagated with a velocity V. 
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During its passage along a real line, 
the current and voltage undergo an 
attenuation represented by 


j — le ax 
v= Ve™ 
Therefore, (2) becomes for the cur- 


rent 

ix — Ie* sin (wt—Bx) 
which connects the time and 
changes in the current. 


space 


Fig 49-a shows the amplitudes and 
successive changes in phase along a 
line one wave length long. Fig. 49-b 
gives the values of the current in Car- 
tesian coordinates, and Fig. 49-c is a 
polar plot which gives the attenuation 
and phase displacement simultaneously. 

Fig. 50 illustrates the process of 
transmission of one complete cycle in 
steps of 45°. The gradual replacement 
of one cycle by its successor is shown 
by the vertical hatching adopted. 

Non-periodic waves: Fig. 51 repre- 
sents an element dx of a line having 
capacity and inductance but no leak- 
age or conductor resistance. 

The capacity of the element is C.dx 
and the positive charge on ab = C.e.dx. 
This flows past the element on the 
time dx/V, where V is the velocity of 
propagation. Therefore, C.e.dx/(dx/V ) 
is the current in the wire ab or, 

i= C.e.V : piacccdecee 
since the magnitude of the current de- 
pends upon the velocity of the moving 
charge which produces it. 

The current, i, traveling at a veloc- 
ity, V, produces a magnetic flux be- 
tween the wires and induces a voltage, 
e. The inductance of the elementary 
portion of the line dx produces a mag- 
netic flux d¢ across the rectangle 








a b ec d which is equal to L.i.dx; this 

flux traveling in a time dx/V seconds. 

Therefore, the rate at which the mag- 

netic flux travels with the current is 
(L.i.dx)/(dx/V) = LiV 

But the induced e.m.f., e, across the 

lines is equal to the rate at which the 


magnetic flux travels and, therefore, 
e = LiV ; (2) 
From (1) and (2), e/i LV and e/i 

= 1/CV. 

Therefore, e*/i? = LV/CV = L/C or 
e/i = V(L/C) i (3) 
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Fig. 50. Stages in the progression of a sinu- 
soidal disturbance along a line. 














Fig. 49. Graph of y = sin A wt propagated with a velocity V and subject to attenuation and 
phase change. 
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Fig. 51. Elementary portion of a line 
subjected to a non-periodic wave. 


L/C is the 
line. 


surge impedance of the 
From (2), V = e/Li 
= (1/L) 
= 1/VLC 
The total energy in the electromag- 
netic wave is (1/2)Li* + (1/2)Ce’, the 
two portions being equal and mutually 
sustaining each other as they progress 
along the line. 


V (L/C) 


Consider a circuit in which the ve- 
locity of propagation is 186,000 miles 
per second. If a battery is applied to 
this for 1/186,000 seconds the result- 
ing electromagnetic wave will have 
craversed a mile in this time. If the 
line is assumed to have resistance and 
leakance, the initial rate of loss of 
energy due to conductor resistance will 
be Ri* and the loss of energy in the 
leakance will be Ge’. 

These rates of loss decrease as the 
wave progresses both e and 
i are attenuated. If they are assumed 
to be constant, which pre-supposes very 
small attenuation, the actual loss of 
energy in the wires during time t is 
Rit. The leakance loss of energy in 
the same time is Ge’t. 

Now if L is quadrupled, then if the 
relationship (1/2) Li* = (1/2)Ce’ is 
maintained, the current i is now halved, 
since (1/2) X 4L X (i°/4) (1/2)Li’. 
Also, V (1/4LC) = (1/2) V1/LC. 

The time required for the wave to 
travel one mile is now doubled. The 
result is that: 


because 


1. The total energy of the wave is 
the same as before. 

2. The rate of loss of energy in the 
wires is one-quarter of that previously. 

3. The rate of loss of energy in the 
leakage paths is the same as before, e 
not having been altered. 

But t having been doubled, the ac- 
tual loss of energy in the wires is 
Ri? 2t/4 = (1/2) Ri*t and the loss due 
to leakance is 2G*t. The net result is 
that with the attenuation low enough 
to render the assumptions which have 
been made valid, the quadrupling of L 
has doubled the loss of energy due to 
leakance and halved the wire losses. 

This shows the beneficial effect of 
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to all things.”—SouTHEY. 


too big in her orderly house. 


he entered the house. 


under her critical eye. 


you’re late. 


wrapper and strings about.” 


dinner-serving time. 


evening paper when she called: 


newspaper. 


clumsy. 





LITTER 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


ee RDER is the sanity of the mind, the health of the body, 
O the peace of the city, the security of the state. As the 
beams to a house, as the bones to the body, so is order 

There is sure to be lack of sanity, health, and security, if, in 
spite of outward form of order, there is disorder in the mind. It 
is sure to be detected when such a person’s orderliness is disturbed. 
I have often wondered why some orderly people are so orderly 
they make one feel uncomfortable and miserable. One of my rela- 
tives was that type. When I was a child, I always felt clumsy and 


same way, as he never seemed to be sure whether he was putting 
wearing apparel, packages, or even his feet in the right places when 
He was sure of criticism when he came 
blundering into the house—and he just couldn’t help blundering 


“John, how many times must I remind you that your rubber 
heels make marks on the hardwood floors,” was a frequent greeting. 
One evening he came home with a package under his arm and 
a sheepish smile on his face. But his wife’s greeting was: “John, 
It’s six and dinner is on the table. What have you 
got in that package—NO, no, don’t stop to open it. You’ll get the 


So John left the package, containing her birthday gift, on the 
table and followed her into the dining room—just one minute after 


Later, after dinner, he was on his way to the porch to read the 


“It’s for you, Mary,” he replied from the front porch. The smile 
on his face had already departed and he buried himself in the 


She appeared relieved not to have his bungling fingers in her 
way. She picked up the package, called to me to bring the sissors, 
and started toward the back shed — “to prevent cluttering the 
house,” she told me. Child that I was and having plenty of curiosity, 
I hurried to get her the sissors and skidded on a rug, knocking a 
chair over—for which I got a black eye and was scolded for being 


She might have thanked John eventually for the birthday gift, 
a potted plant, but made no mention of it to him that evening nor 
did she bring it in from the shed that night—for fear of its shed- 
ding petals on the floor (I knew and so did John). 

MORAL: There are some persons who are never easy unless they 
are putting your books and papers in order—that is, according to 
their notion of the matter. If anything is left where you want it, 
it is called litter. They never seem to really enjoy life. 


Her husband apparently felt the 


“What’s in the package, John?” 








loading a telephone line and also shows 
that loading is not so advantageous 
when applied to conductors with large 
or variable leakance. Thus aerial lines 
though benefiting by loading will not 
show so good a return as air-spaced, 
paper-insulated cables with their high 
insulation. 

When the line resistance and leak- 
ance losses are related to one another 
so that (1/2)Li? = (1/2)Ce’* every- 
where, the line is said to be distortion- 
less. For this condition to prevail, Ri’ 
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=e’G. But e’/i* = L/C and, therefore, 
R —LG/C. 

In practice R is too large to give 
distortionless transmission and this can 
only be secured by decreasing C or 
increasing L. Where R is large, G 
may be increased and this will improve 
transmission, since where the wire loss 
is great, the increased loss by varying 
the leakage is negligible. The attenu- 
ation introduced is, however, very 
great and it is better to lower R or to 
increase L or both. 


From the last equation it is seen that 

CR= LG or R/G = L/C. 

This is the relationship for distor- 
tionless transmission. If a wave of 
voltage e. and current i, is started up 
at time t =o on a distortionless line, 
the voltage e, and current ix are given 
by 

Cx = Col 


and i, = i.e“ 
where a is the attenuation constant and 
x a point x miles from the sending end. 
If in such a line a wave of any shape 
is applied for 1/v seconds, a faithful 
but reduced copy of it will be every- 
where received along the line. For a 
certain telephone cable, 

R/G = 1.8 X10° 

L/C = 0.01410’, 
and for an overhead wire 

R/G = 9X 10° 

L/C = 0.33 X 10° 
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Commissioners to Discuss 
Telephone Regulation 


A half-day discussion of telephone 
regulation will be held December 12 
as part of the annual convention of 
the National Association of Railroad 
& Utility Commissioners, at Miami, 
Fla. 

President Hugh White of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission and 
FCC Commissioner Paul A. Walker will 
lead a discussion on cooperation be- 
tween the state and federal regulatory 
bodies; while Commissioner Robert A. 
Nixon of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission will be in charge of a dis- 
cussion of the question of the uniform- 
ity of interstate and intrastate toll 
rates. 

Don G. Abel, supervisor of public 
utilities for the Washington State De- 
partment of Public Service, will direct 
a discussion on the problems of appor- 
tionment of property, revenue and ex- 
penses between exchange business and 
toll business. 

An important report of the associa- 
tion’s committee on accounts and sta- 
tistics will be delivered by Chairman 
Fred G. Kleinman, chief accountant of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
The report, it is understood, will prob- 
ably reveal a plan for classifying tele- 
phone companies on the basis of 
revenues, for the purpose of applying 
the more detailed accounting systems 
of the state and federal commissions 
to the larger companies. 

National defense will also play a 
large part in the program of the con- 
vention. James L. Fly, chairman of 
the FCC and of the National Defense 
Communications Board, will be one of 
the leaders in a discussion of the part 
which the state commissions can play 
in defense plans. 
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When Seeking a Job 





Consider Personal Appearance 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Hlinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


job!” has become very familiar 
during the past few years. 
Youngsters graduating from high 
school voice this plea; young men 
and women leaving college, seeking 
employment, express this desire; the 
man past 40 wants a job; all colors, 
races and creeds, men and women 
alike. We hear it everywhere, that 
familiar plea, “I want a job!” A 
radio program has made effective use 
of it. Competition for employment 
is greater today than ever in the 
history of our country. Unfortun- 
ately, there do not seem to be enough 
jobs for all the red-blooded Ameri- 
cans who have a sincere desire to 
make their own way in the world. 
Speaking of one group, the young 
girls who are seeking employment— 
what can they do to secure coveted 
positions in the business world? 
Take the business college graduate, 
for example. She has completed her 
course and is most anxious to apply 
her knowledge and ability by secur- 
ing employment. How can she com- 
pete with other young women with 
comparable qualifications ? 
The decision between the selection 
of two or more applicants may de- 


Tie STATEMENT, “I want a 


“| WANT A JOB!” And per- 
sonal appearance plays an 
important part when one is 


No. 424 


seeking a position. 


pend, for instance, upon “the art of 
dressing.” The personnel director, 
in charge of women, for a large 
manufacturing concern, interviews 
more than a thousand girls a year. 
She states that appearance means 
50 per cent to her. She contends 
that the girl who is neat in appear- 
ance will be neat in her work. 

There is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that “There is a time and a 
place for everything.” Certainly, 
when applying for a job is not the 
time nor the place to don your fanci- 
est dress, an abundance of rouge and 
mascara, nail polish that is so glar- 
ing it screams at you, and fingernails 
that are long enough to dig a well. 

Extremity in anything—dress, fin- 
gernails, hats, make-up — leaves a 
poor impression. Usually the inter- 
viewer forms the opinion that the 
applicant is more concerned about 
how she looks than the job she is 
seeking and also that she lacks good 





Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, LaFayette Ho- 
tel, Lexington, December 3 and 4. 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Janu- 


ary 28, 29 and 30. 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
19, 20 and 21. 


*Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, March 24 and 25. 


*Kansas Telephone Association, 
p 


March 27 and 28. 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 


8 and 9. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 


Association, Hotel Fort Des 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Moines, Des Moines, April 15, 16 
and 17. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


*Indiana Telephone Association, 


May 7 and 8. 


*Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, May 15, 16 


and 17. 


*New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, May 20 and 21. 


*The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, May 28 and 29. 


(Those state associations desig- 
nated by an asterisk [*] will 
supply names of cities and hotels 
at a later date.) 
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judgment which is important in fill- 
ing a job. 

There are clothes for all occasions. 
For business, one is safe in follow- 
ing a rule of dressing simply, being 
neat in appearance and adhering 
rigidly to the rule of personal dainti- 
ness. When heavier dresses are 
worn, during the fall and winter 
season, a girl cannot be too careful 
in this respect. A day can be ruined 
by the offensiveness of body odor. 
Telephone operators must be ex- 
tremely careful because of their par- 
ticular type of work which necessi- 
tates close proximity to others. 

There is a time for work and a 
time for play, and the wise girl 
will select her wardrobe with this 
thought in mind. She will wear 
neat, simple dresses for the office 
and will reserve the fussy, fluffy gar- 
ments for dress-up occasions. Dress- 
ing “fit to kill’ often results in kill- 
ing a girl’s opportunity for employ- 
ment. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. On a call where you receive the 
report “by talking,” what is the 
subsequent attempt time? 

What phrase is used when giving 
a busy report on a local number? 
3. What does TTC mean? 


4. What is the usual number of 
minutes alloted for conversation 
on rural lines? 

Is an operator required to keep 
people’s calls for them, mostly 
for doctors and undertakers in 
small towns? 


no 


or 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 23. 
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A. T. & T. May Place 
Bond Issue Privately 
It was reported in financial circles 
in New York City late last week that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is arranging with a group of in- 
surance companies for the private sale 
of more than $100,000,000 of bonds. 
The transaction, financial sources said, 
would mark the communications com- 
pany’s first resort to private placement 
of securities. 
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requirements, this 


- MONOPHONE 


> - it tulead 


Every telephone company finds that certain of its users are particularly tough on 
telephones. It may be the newspaper office, where people are working under pressure 
and haven't time to handle things carefully. Or it may be a machine shop or factory 
where telephones not only get rough usage, but are subjected also to continual vibration 


as well as grease and grime from machines. 


For all such exacting applications, the Monophone comes through with flying colors. 
It is designed and built to stand the gaff, maintaining performance at a high standard and 
keeping breakage and replacement costs down to a negligible figure. This extra rugged- 
ness of the Monophone is seen even on first glance, but many of the factors contributing 
to its extra strength are not so apparent—such as its internal bracing for added rigidity, 
its design which eliminates all fragile, easily-broken projections and the care with which we 


select only tough, long-lived materials for every component part. 


The results speak for themselves—in new lows for repair and maintenance expense 
wherever Monophones have been adopted. Here at last is a telephone that is graceful 
and attractive in appearance, superior in performance—yet really tough when it comes to 


taking the hard knocks of everyday use. Write for prices and detailed information—today! 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


"MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
. Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 











Manufacturers and Exhibits 





Desired by Missourians 


APPRECIATION for the presence of manufacturers and 


their exhibits at state meetings was expressed at annual 


convention of the Missouri Telephone Association. 


Large 


attendance, informal program and “‘visiting’’? make fine 


convention. Voice personality contest creates interest 


of the annual convention of the 

Missouri Telephone Association 
which was held at Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, November 18 
and 19. And as a result, good fel- 
lowship and friendliness prevailed 
during the informal sessions 
and the “in-between visit- 
ing.” 


Jct the snoust was the keynote 


The addresses were infor- 
mal and yet informative. The 
manufacturers were assured 
that their presence with ex- 
hibits at the conventions 
really ‘“‘made” the conventions. 
Without them conventions 
would not, in the opinion of 
one speaker, be worth attend- 
ing. The programs for the 
operators and plant and main- 
tenance men provided practi- 
cal and useful information for 
the rank and file of those in 
attendance. 

The voice personality con- 
test—a new feature of the 
traffic programs at the Mis- 
souri convention — scored a 
hit. Miss Veta Nell Day, opera- 
tor of the Central Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. at Warrensburg, demon- 
strated that she was able to exer- 
cise personality, whether unseen or 
seen. (Operators in the contest 
stood before a microphone behind 
a curtain which screened them from 
the judges and the audience.) Miss 
Day carried home with her two lov- 
ing cups, one for herself as having 
the sweetest voice and most pleas- 
ing telephone manner and the other 
for her company. 

The annual banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance was attended by 
approximately 380 persons, all of 
whom enjoyed a delightful evening. 

Dr. S. T. Neill, of Clinton, presi- 
dent of the Osage Valley Telephone 
Co. and one of the original group 
of Independent pioneers who or- 
ganized the Missouri association 


18 


years ago, was elected president. 
Other officers are: First vice- 
president, J. R. Carter, Perry; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. R. Journey, 
Higginsville; third vice-president, 
J. M. Roberts, Gallatin; fourth vice- 
president, Elmer Weakley, Platts- 





DR. S. T. NEILL of Clinton (right), newly-elected president 
of the Missouri Telephone Association, compares notes with 
R. W. HEDRICK of Jefferson City, who was re-elected as the 


association's secretary-treasurer. 


burg, and secretary-treasurer, R. W. 
Hedrick, Jefferson City. 

H. C. Todd, Maryville; F. M. 
Browne, Kansas City, Kans., and 
C. A. Vedder, St. Louis, were re- 
elected as members of the execu- 
tive committee. W.N. Curtis, Mis- 
souri Telephone Co., Columbia, and 
M. J. Stooker, of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, 
were elected as new members to fill 
vacancies. 

Other members of the executive 
committee are C. W. Boutin, Cape 
Girardeau; Foster B. McHenry, Jef- 
ferson City; Carl A. Spaid, Kansas 
City, and George A. Hearne, War- 
rensburg. 


First General Session Draws 
Large Attendance 
Introductory to the opening ses- 
sion on Monday afternoon with an 


unusually large attendance, was the 
presentation of an interesting tech- 
nicolor film by J. H. Rogers of the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entitled “The Handling and 
Processing of Cedar Poles” the film 
showed forests of western red cedar 
and northern white cedar and the 
many steps between their cutting and 
marketing as telephone poles. 

In welcoming the convention Vice- 
President J. R. Carter of Perry ex- 
pressed the pleasure of the associa- 
tion’s officials at the attendance 
which indicated a record. He spoke 
of the fellowship of conventions and 
the many values derived. 

Looking back over the rec- 
ords of the annual state meet- 
ings during the past 18 or 20 
years, Mr. Carter stated that 
almost all presidential ad- 
dresses declared the issues 
facing the industry that par- 
ticular year were the most 
vital so far in the industry’s 
history. “It appears that the 
going has been very tough,” 
he commented.” But the diffi- 
culties were ironed out by 
getting together and talking 
things over.” 

Looking at the situation of 
today, Mr. Carter urged those 
present to “Make as many 
friends as possible, renew old 
acquaintances and go home 
looking at the bright side of 


” 


things. 

Lt. Col. Claude C. Earp, director 
of selective service in Missouri, in 
an address on “Selective Service” 
briefly outlined the permanent wire 
systems of the army which are op- 
erated by the Signal Corps for the 
army. 

Taking up the subject of ‘Selec- 
tive Service,” Colonel Earp explained 
its meaning as “selection for service” 
and that on October 16 500,000 men 
registered in Missouri for such se- 
lection. Some 45,000 persons volun- 
teered their services for handling 
the vast amount of work essential to 
recording the names of these men 
during the time alloted for the 
registration. 

Chas. C. Deering of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the 
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United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in speaking on 
the subject “So What?” pictured the 
telephone situation from a national 
viewpoint. In these days of stress 
and strain everyone is interested in 
the question of national defense. 
The telephone is tremendously im- 
portant and essential in this pro- 
gram, Mr. Deering stated, but that 
does not mean the industry’s em- 
ployes are going to have a preferred 


In charge of the association's registration desk 
was KATHERINE BAUER, of Jefferson City, 


who is well known to every member of the 


Missouri association. Some 350 persons were 


registered at the highly successful gathering. 


status in the draft. That is a mat- 
ter for local draft boards. 

Mention was made of the Com- 
munications Defense Commission 
and it was stated that committees to 
assist it would soon be appointed. 
There probably will be a telephone 
advisory committee. 

The speaker referred to the extra- 
ordinary precautions the Bell compa- 
nies are taking for the protection of 
telephone property and service, and 
he enumerated some of them. He 
warned that cranks or others may 
cause some damage in the smaller 
Independent exchanges and urged 
that steps be taken to prevent any 
sabotaging of service. 

In the first world 
Corps batallions were organized 
from the ranks of the telephone 
companies. An order just issued in 
Washington directs that any tele- 
phone men who may be drafted are 
to be routed to the Signal Corps, 
and telephone men should make 
known to their local draft boards 
that they have Signal Corps qualifi- 
cations. 


war Signal 


Comments were made by the 
speaker upon two bills before Con- 
gress—NLRB amendment and the 
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Walter-Logan bill providing for re- 
view by the courts of orders of fed- 
eral agencies—and the hope ex- 
pressed that action on them would 
be taken. 


The administration of the Wage- 
Hour law is becoming more tech- 
nical, it was stated, as the appro- 
priation for its enforcement has been 


increased by two million dollars 
over the past year. It is very im- 
portant that the small exchanges 


have accurate records concerning 
wages and hours of employes. 

The work of the association’s spe- 
cial committee on Bell special serv- 
ices was highly commended. As a 
result of the Blakeslee report show- 
ing the differences in the compensa- 
tion schedules of various Bell com- 
panies new contracts with increased 
schedules have been offered by sev- 
eral Bell companies. In Iowa, Mr. 
Deering stated, a special state asso- 
ciation committee is making a study 
of the situation and the Northwest- 
ern Bell company has offered in- 
creases in some parts of its sched- 
ules. 

Every property owner was urged 
by the speaker to examine his situa- 
tion with particular reference to 
rates being adequate, records being 
proper, and service facilities ample. 

The telephone companies the coun- 
try over are showing a large station 
gain, Mr. Deering said. This is 
true of large exchanges in industrial 
centers and not so true of exchanges 
in rural territory. Many rural com- 
panies are not serving as many sub- 
scribers as 10 years ago. The com- 
panies which have made efforts to 
improve rural service are doing the 
best job in getting subscribers back. 

“Competition,” said Mr. Deering 
in closing, “is not found in commu- 
nications, but we do have it for the 
consumer’s dollar. We have not had 
competition such as the railroads 
and buses. I wonder if we are not 
falling down because of that. So 
what?” 

Secretary R. W. Hedrick spoke 
briefly regarding the importance of 
manufacturers’ attendance and dis- 
plays at the association’s conven- 
tions. He stated that he had asked 
representatives of small exchanges 
to express their views. 

The first to be called upon by Mr. 
Hedrick was Mrs. J. T. (Wilma) 
Willis, general manager of the Cass 
County Telephone Co., Harrison- 
ville. This company was founded by 
her father, the late Ben Scruggs, for 
many years prominent and active in 
the association. 

Mrs. Willis declared the manufac- 
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turers and their exhibits form the 
high spot of the annual meetings. 
“We meet one another in the exhibit 
rooms, becoming acquainted through 
the salesmen who know all of us,” 
she stated. “Nowhere in window 
shopping in any place will you find 
the things in your business, but you 
find them here. In the exhibits you 
are not urged to buy but you do 
learn about things, and possibly the 
next time the salesman comes around 
you place an order with him. 

“We know the exhibits cost the 
manufacturers time and money. We 
know it and we should express in- 
dividually to the manufacturers our 
opinion of the importance of their 
exhibits.” 

F. R. Howell, manager of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. at 
Mt. Vernon, declared the state con- 
vention to be a great opportunity 
for the small exchange telephone 
people. “Representatives of manu- 
facturers call on us and show us 
catalogs,” said he, “but how many 
of us have seen a colored handset? 

“We see new equipment; in small 
rural exchanges we get into ruts 
with equipment. We must have this 
new equipment in order to compete 
for the dollars we must have. We 
see equipment (national convention), 
some not yet on the market. The 
exhibits give telephone men a chance 
to compare equipment of different 





These two "Charlies" (C. A. VEDDER of 

St. Louis and C. W. BOUTIN of Cape 

Girardeau) discussed the Missouri tele- 

phone situation on the opening day of the 
convention. 
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manufacturers. How many have 
seen automatic equipment in opera- 
tion? Very few. 

“Take exhibits out of state con- 
ventions,” said Mr. Howell in clos- 
ing, ‘take manufacturers’ represent- 
atives away, and it would be 
practically useless for us to take 
time to come to conventions.” 

The death of A. M. Benedict of 
Richards, president of the associa- 
tion, was observed by the convention 
with the adoption of a _ resolution 
presented by Dr. S. T. Neill of Clin- 
ton. Mr. Benedict had been a mem- 
ber of the association for many 
years and had served as president 
from October, 1936, until his death 
May 27, 1939. 

Before adjourning the session 
Vice-President Carter named the 
nominating committee as follows: 
R. P. Coxwell, DeSota; T. L. Leon- 
ard, St. Louis, and J. M. Roberts, 
Gallatin. 

At the short business session on 
Tuesday morning, November 19, the 
report of the nominating committee 
was read by Mr. Roberts and those 
recommended as officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee were 
elected. 

President-elect S. T. Neill of Clin- 
ton, spoke briefly of his appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon him, 
mentioning that he had held the of- 
fice years ago. “I have always had 
a live interest in the affairs of the 
state association,” said he. “In fact 
I have grown up in it, for I was a 
young man when it was organized. 
It has grown into a large institu- 
tion. Since the women have come 
into it, its growth has been rapid 
and service has improved. I am 
strong for district meetings and 
hope we can hold some during the 
coming year.” 

To fill the vacancy on the execu- 
tive committee created by the eleva- 
tion of Dr. Neill to the presidency, 
W. N. Curtis of Columbia was 
elected. 


Voice Personality Contest 
Feature of Meeting 

The voice personality contest con- 
ducted on Tuesday morning as the 
feature of the operators’ school was 
the center of interest of the conven- 
tion. There was a large attendance 
not only of traffic people but also of 
managers, all of whom took keen in- 
terest in judging the voice personali- 
ties of the unseen operators. 

The proceedings were in charge 
of H. B. Whatley of Kansas City as- 
sisted by a committee operating the 
applause meter which indicated the 
judgment of the audience as to the 





Winner of the voice personality contest, MISS 
VETA NELL DAY, operator for the Central 
Missouri Telephone Co. at Warrensburg, looks 


over the two loving cups which she carried 
home from the Missouri convention—one is 
for herself and one for her company. 


various contestants. The committee 
was composed of F. M. Browne, gen- 
eral manager of the Western Light 
& Telephone Co., Kansas City, Kans.; 
Hollis Oliver, supervisor of service 
for the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and George 
A. Hearne, general manager of the 
Central Missouri Telephone Co., 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

The preliminary tests brought 
five operators of the 21 contestants 
into the finals. Various sentences 
and phrases were used in the differ- 
ent tests. In the preliminary test 
each contestant read the following 
from a card: 

“On Mr. Hedrick’s call to Topeka, 
we will have to look for Mr. King. 
It will take a few minutes. Will you 
talk with anyone else?” 

The next test was handling of an 
interrupted call. Each of the five 
final contestants said: 

“This is the long distance super- 
visor. I am sorry that you were 
cut off on your call to St. Louis. 
We have adjusted the charge from 
85 cents for four minutes to 65 
cents for three minutes. Will that 
be satisfactory?” 

When the contest had narrowed 
to three operators, Mr. Whatley 
asked each real questions which 
had been asked operators in Kan- 
sas City. This test presented the 
operators opportunity to show their 
versatility and voice personality in 
handling subscribers. The three 
contestants again repeated the 
words of the second test and the 
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judges were asked for their deci- 
sions. 

The results of final tests gave 
the unanimous award to Miss Veta 
Nell Day, operator for the Central 
Missouri Telephone Co. at Warrens- 
burg, aS winner of the contest, with 
Miss Vivian Smitson, operator of 
the North Side Telephone Co. at 
Parksville, second, and Miss Ellen 
Wilcox, operator of the Inland Tele- 
phone Co. at Caledonia, third. 

A loving cup was presented to 
Miss Day by Secretary Hedrick for 
permanent retention by her as evi- 
dence of her fine voice personality. 
She was also given another loving 
cup for her company. This is to 
be kept by the company whose op- 
erators succeed in winning it two 
times. It was accepted on behalf 
of the company by General Manager 
George A. Hearne. 


Practical Ideas on Plant 
and Maintenance 

The meeting for plant and main- 
tenance men on Tuesday morning 
following the general business ses- 
sion was attended by about 35 men. 
All were much interested in the 
informal program carried out under 
the chairmanship of John J. Cline 
of Sullivan, district manager, Fidel- 
ity Telephone Exchanges. 

Mr. Cline used his automobile 
radio to test, quickly and efficiently, 
several induction coils. The meet- 
ing then took up the answering of 
a number of questions in which 
Mr. Cline was assisted by William 
Little of the Middle States Utilities 
Co. and Daniel H. McNulty of the 
Telephone Repair Co. 

The discussions included, in ad- 
dition to the testing of induction 
coils, interference from REA lines 
and the metallicizing of circuits to 
overcome it, use of cable for rural 


Three comely operators await their turns be- 

fore the microphone in the diction test. The 

contestants "spoke their pieces" from behind 

a curtain, where they were invisible to the 
audience and judges. 
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circuits and how far out into the 
country the cable may be run with 
satisfactory results. The use of 
buried drop wire was discussed 
at considerable length and one 
method, which is proving satisfac- 
tory in service, was described. 

Interest in the meeting proved so 
keen that suggestions and plans for 
a bigger and better meeting at next 
year’s convention were offered. All 
present felt they had received prac- 
tical information of much value to 
them in their work. 
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Telephones in London 
Air Blitzkriegs 
More than 20,000,000 local calls 
are being connected weekly in London 
now, with London subscribers adding 
about 300,000 long distance and toll 
calls, according to Postmaster-General 
W. S. Morrison. He points out that 
the vast network of the telephone sys- 
tem of London is no less vulnerable to 
enemy attack than other public utili- 
ties. But the main switching and op- 
erating centers of the system have not 
as yet suffered any widespread damage. 
“The underground cable plant which 
connects these switching centers has, 
however, suffered damage in common 
with the plant of other utility under- 
takings,” says Mr. Morrison. “But in 
spite of the loss of trained Post Office 
engineering personnel to the 
forces, the repairs are 
forward rapidly.” 


armed 
being pushed 


Air raids are not permitted to in- 
terfere with reconstruction work on 
telephone lines, but immediate access 
to damaged plant is not always pos- 


sible owing to presence of debris, 
broken water mains and other ob- 
stacles. Not infrequently in a single 


bomb crater there may be several main 
cables of 200 up to 1,000 pairs of 
wires. Damage though often of minor 
scope is a continual problem to the 
central offices, which have to route calls 
by round-about lines. In damage re- 
pairs, though, there has been a recent 
increase of personnel through tempo- 
rary release from the army of trained 
employes. 

As London central offices are gener- 
ally located in the upper stories of 
buildings where good light is obtain- 
able and are directly exposed to damage 
from a direct hit on the structure, it 
has been felt necessary to retain only 
a skeleton operating force on duty dur- 
ing the peak of an air-raid. 

This force endeavors to serve civil 
defense, police, ambulances and similar 
services, a situation that not infre- 
quently results in violent complaint by 
irate subscribers trying to telephone 
during a raid. As the subscriber is 





CHARLES W. BOUTIN of Cape Girardeau 
had an enjoyable visit with "JACK" HARTY 
of Jefferson City. 





E. R. SEARS of Kellogg and F. M. BROWNE, 
general manager of the Western Light & 


Telephone Co., Kansas City, Kans., were 
caught by Photographer R. B. Miles as they 
relaxed for a chat in Kellogg's exhibit. 


often being subjected to close bomb- 
ing at the time, he is sometimes lack- 
ing in consideration for delays attrib- 


uted to this cause. Recently, after 
longer experience with raids, it has 
been deemed practical to retain a 


slightly larger than skeleton force on 
duty during a raid. 

As an example of the difficulties 
under which central offices sometimes 
work there is the case where the sky- 
lights, doors and windows of a tele- 
phone building were blown in. The 
night operators, however, obtained 
tarpaulins, placed them above the 
switchboards and continued work under 
the tarpaulins, using miners’ headlamps 
for light so that black-out conditions 
would not be affected. 

In another telephone building there 
was danger from fire raging in an ad- 
joining structure. Hoses were playing 
on both buildings for hours and the 
telephone staff remained on duty 
throughout the fire and a heavy bom- 
bardment from the air, although repeat- 
edly advised to quit by the firemen. 
“The Post Of- 
fice is setting itself resolutely to the 
task of maintaining service to the pub- 
lic through thick and thin, and it asks 
the public on its side to assist by avoid- 
ing the use of the service for unim- 
portant calls.” 


Says Mr. Morrison: 
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Commission and Court Activities 





Receivership Asked for 
Two Indiana Companies 

John T. Detchon of New Richmond, 
Ind., has filed petitions in the Putnam 
Circuit Court at Ind., 
asking for a receiver for the Wabash 
Valley Telephone Co. and for the 
Western Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
both having headquarters at Williams- 
port. 

In the Wabash Valley company suit, 
Mr. Detchon sets out that he has first 
mortgage bonds of the face value of 
$31,500 and in the other he has sim- 
ilar bonds of $53,500 face value. 

The suit alleges all the first mort- 
gage bonds of the Wabash company 
in the sum of $60,000 matured No- 
vember 1, 1937, and have been due 
since. Interest on them has not been 
paid since November 1, 1933, the de- 
linquent and unpaid interest amount- 
ing to $33,301.68 on May 15, 1940, 
with other indebtedness unsecured to 
the creditors to the amount of a face 
value of $25,343.85. This company 
operates in Williamsport, West Leb- 
anon, State Line, Pence, Tab and 
Ambia. 

Mr. Detchon claims the Western 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was bonded 
May 1, 1928, to the amount of $110,- 
000 and that the delinquent and un- 
paid interest is $70,192.32, with un- 
secured additional indebtedness of 
$15,273.81. The company operates in 
Otterbin, Boswell, Pine Village and 
Freeland Park. 


Greencastle, 
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Senate Investigation 
of Wire-Tapping 

A special Senate committee under 
the chairmanship of Senator Stewart 
of Tennessee commenced hearings in 
Washington November 18, in a gen- 
eral investigation of wire-tapping. On 
November 20 they were continued to 
this week. 

Evidence supposed to indicate that 
Robert C. La Borde, New York at- 
torney and alleged wire-tapping spe- 
cialist, sought in 1938 to hire two New 
York Telephone Co. employes to tap 
the wires of J. P. Morgan, the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., John W. Davis and the 
Amtorg (Soviet) Trading Co. was laid 
before the committee. 


It was asserted that Mr. La Borde 
had worked for Thomas E. Dewey, 
New York County district attorney. 


This was denied. 

William P. Maloney, committee coun- 
sel, said he planned to present wit- 
nesses to show that telephone lines of 
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U. S. Supreme Court were 
tapped while they were considering the 
constitutionality of the TVA. 


justices 


On November 19 and 20 testimony 
was received from Mr. La Borde who 
is head of the Investigators Technical 
Service, New York. Mr. Maloney 
sought to obtain admissions from Mr. 
La Borde that he had engaged in illicit 
wire-tapping and, more particularly, 
that he either had tapped or had tried 
to tap the telephones of U. S. Supreme 
Court justices in 1938 when a TVA 
test case was pending before the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal. 

He vehemently denied the imputa- 
tion with respect to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. He said he had never had any- 
thing to do with the Supreme Court or 
with any “situation’’ concerning the 
TVA. He also said he had never been 
concerned in any wire-tapping or other 
means of intercepting private conver- 
sations except in cases where the tap- 
ping was done with the consent of the 
person whose telephone was tapped or 
in cases where the work was done at 
the behest of duly-constituted police 
authorities in New York. 


“ec 
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Power Line Damages 
System; Claims Negligence 

J. R. Butler, owner of the telephone 
exchange at Mill Creek, Okla., filed 
suit on November 18 in the Oklahoma 
County District Court for $633.75 dam- 
ages from the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co. He alleged negligence on the part 
of the electric utility when one of its 
2,300-volt power lines sagged and came 
in contact with ten of his company’s 
telephone wires. 

Mr. Butler stated that his lines, run- 
ning north and south along a street 
in Mill Creek, were crossed overhead 
by two bare copper wires of the electric 
company, carrying current at 2,300 
volts potential. He claimed that on 
June 15 one of these copper wires 
broke because of alleged structural 
weakness and sagged downward ap- 
proximately seven feet. 

This, he asserted, sent current at 
2,300 volts through his wires and an 
underground cable and into his switch- 
board, burning out switchboard drops, 
lead sleeves, cable terminal fuses, cable 
and nine telephones. 

Included in the amount claimed for 
damages is an item of $294.50 repre- 
senting labor. The case was made re- 
turnable in the district court for No- 
vember 29. 


Nebraska Company Appeals 
Compensation Finding 

In support of its appeal from a work- 
men’s compensation finding the Cedar 
County (Neb.) Farmers Telephone Co, 
informed the Nebraska Supreme Court 
that Fred H. Schirmer, lineman to 
whom was given an award of 40 per 
cent disability, had failed to prove that 
his present condition is the result of 
his foot slipping while he was working 
on a pole. 

It urged as a matter of law that 
liability cannot be based upon a choice 
of two views equally compatible with 
the evidence and that where the cause 
of injury is equally consistent with an 
accident and no accident, compensation 
must be denied. 

The state compensation court dis- 
missed the claim on the ground that 
long prior to the accident Mr. Schirmer 
had suffered from heart trouble, and 
that there was no connection between 
the accident and the present disability. 

Mr. Schirmer appealed to the dis- 
trict court following the decision of 
the compensation court. The company 
protests against being ordered to pay 
a $200 attorney’s fee in the district 
court, when it was Mr. Schirmer who 
filed the appeal. 
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Nebraska Company Asks 


Increases at Five Exchanges 
Application has been filed by the 
Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
with the state railway commission for 
increases in rate schedules at five 
of its exchanges, Orleans, Franklin, 
3eaver City, Battle Creek and Lindsay, 
where revenues have been insufficient 
to pay operating expenses. 

At Orleans in 1939 the company had 
gross revenues of $5,106 and operat- 
ing expenses, plus taxes, of $6,491, 
leaving a deficit of $1,395. It 
increases in individual tele- 
phone rates from $2.50 to $4.75; in- 
dividual residence wall telephones from 
$1.25 to $2.75 and on ten-party rural 
stations from $1.50 to $2.00. 


asks 
business 


At Franklin gross revenues for 1939 
were $7,959 and operating expenses 
and taxes, $7,053, leaving a net income 
of $906 on an investment of $29,333. 
The company asks that individual busi- 
ness rates be increased from $2.75 to 
$3.75; individual residence wall tele- 
phones from $1.75 to $2.50, and ten- 
party rural line rates from $1.50 to 
$2.00. 


Gross revenues at Battle Creek were 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 15 


1. Twenty minutes from the 
time the report was _ re- 
ceived. 


~ 


2. “The line is busy,” using 
a regretful tone of voice. 
Terminating Toll Center. 
Usually five minutes. 

Yes, if your manager has 
instructed you to do so. If 
not, find out what he de- 
sires to have you do when 
requests of this nature are 
received. 


w 


uo 











$5,866 and costs of operation $6,562, 
leaving a deficit of $696. The plant 
has a value of $36,914. The rate on 
one-party business telephones would 
be increased from $1.50 to $4.50; 
individual residence wall telephones 
from $1.50 to $3.00, and ten-party 
rural from $2.00 to $3.00. 

At Beaver City gross revenues were 
$6,956, and operating costs $7,716, 
leaving a deficit of $760. The plant 
is valued at $45,390. The company 
proposes that the rate on individual 
business telephones be raised from 
$1.75 to $4.75; residence telephones 
from $1.25 to $2.75, and ten-party 
farm lines from $1.25 to $2.00. 

The company’s gross revenues for 
1939 at Lindsay were $2,623 and ex- 
penses of operation $4,334, resulting 
in a deficit of $1,711. The company 
asks that individual business rates be 
increased from $2.00 to $4.75; one- 
party desk telephones from $1.75 to 
$2.75, and ten-party rural from $1.00 
to $2.25. The plant is valued at 
$26,914. 

Similar increases are asked on other 
types of telephones at these exchanges. 
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Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 
Federal Communications Commission 

November 12: Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. granted special tempo- 
rary authority for special emergency 
stations KQJU and KQJV to operate 
on the frequency 2110 kilocycles, using 
regularly licensed equipment, power 
and emission, pending completion of 
repairs to wireline circuits between 
Grand Island and Holdrege, Nebraska; 
authority to be from date of grant until 
further order of the commission but 
not beyond ten days. 

November 12: Granted authority to 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
to construct two portable emergency 
stations to operate on 2726 kilocycles, 
00 watts power. 

November 18: Application received 
from Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore City, requesting au- 
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thority to supplement existing facilities 
between Waldorf and LaPlata, Md. 

November 19: Postponed from No- 
vember 25 until December 19 the hear- 
ing in the matter of charges for inter- 
state telephone service rendered by the 
Interstate Telephone Co. and the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

November 15: Suspended until May 
10, 1941, the proposed higher rates for 
telephone service at Bath by the Bath 
Telephone Co., in order to permit in- 
vestigation of reasonableness of pro- 
posed rates. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago in 
complaint of Feldman Petroleum Co. 
against Illinois Bell Telephone Co., re- 
garding alleged discrimination by the 
respondent in Chicago. 

November 27: Hearing at Chicago 
on the petition of city of Berwyn for 
a reduction in telephone toll rates be- 
tween Berwyn and Chicago. 

November 27: Hearing at Chicago 
on proposed advances in rates by the 
Western Illinois Telephone Co., for 
service in Aledo, Little York, New 
Boston and Seaton. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

November 25: Hearing at Lansing 
on petition of Tri-County Telephone 
Co. for authority to issue and sell se- 
curities. 

November 25: Hearing at Lansing 
in the investigation of the division of 
territory between the Fostoria ex- 
change of the Chambers Telephone Co. 
and the exchange of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

November 14: Ordered dismissed 
certain investigations and complaints in 
connection with the commission’s re- 
cent investigation of the rates and 
charges in the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis exchange areas. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

November 23: Approved application 
of United Telephone Co. for authority 
to file a schedule of rates for telephone 
service at Pilot Grove. 

New York Public Service Commission 

November 27: Hearing at Albany 
on the petition of the Columbia & 
Rensselaer Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for authority to issue a serial note. 

November 27: Hearing at New York 
in the proceeding on the motion of the 
commission as to certain rates, etc., of 
the New York Telephone Co. in re- 
spect to service through private branch 
exchanges in hotels, apartment houses 
and clubs. 

November 29: Hearing at New York 
on the petition of General Telephone 
Corp. for authority to acquire stock 
of the Tri-State Associated Telephone 
Co. 

November 29: Hearing at New York 
in the proceeding by the commission 
as rates and practices of the New York 
Telephone Co. with respect to cable 
carrying charges. 

South Carolina Public Service 
Commission 

November 13: Hearing on the peti- 
tion by the Seacoast Telephone Co. for 
a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to supply telephone service to four 
beach resort towns in Horry county. 
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TYPE 12 
for Indoor Installation 


You can get full protection 
with lower maintenance costs 
by installing the SANDS Type 
12 Indoor Protector. Its 
2105 Discharge Block is self 
grounding on heavy currents, 
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inates re-setting expense, and 
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Here and There in the Field 





Telephone Service Following 
Earthquake in Rumania 

The Rumanian Telephone Co., which 
is a subsidiary of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., has 
added further to an excellent record 
of public service in Rumania by main- 
taining telephone service during and 
after the earthquake which struck Ru- 
mania on November 10. 

Despite the damage caused by fall- 
ing houses, etc., General Manager John 
T. Quinn, of the telephone company, 
reports to I. T. & T. headquarters that 
an unprecedented volume of telephone 
traffic in Bucharest was handled satis- 
factorily on the day of the earthquake 
and that domestic and international 
toll circuits were 97 per cent normal 
by the end of the day. 

Mr. Quinn’s early estimate stated 
that approximately 1,500 telephones 
had been put out of service tempo- 
rarily, 400 of these in Bucharest, and 
subsequent reports indicate that prac- 
tically all of them have been restored. 
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General Telephone Corp. 
Dividend Increased 

The board of directors of General 
Telephone Corp. on November 25 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 6242 cents per share on the $2.50 
preferred stock, payable January 2, 
1941 to holders of record at the close 
of business on December 14, 1940. 

The regular quarterly dividend on 
the common stock was increased from 
30 cents per share to 35 cents per 
share, which, together with an extra 
dividend of 15 cents per share, was 
declared payable on December 14, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 4, 1940. 
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Insurance Companies 
Allow Bond Rate Cut 
Seven insurance companies have 
agreed to cut interest rates on $75,- 
000,000 of New York Telephone Co. 
refunding mortgage bonds due in 1964 
from 3% to 3 per cent and to increase 
the redemption price. The New York 
Public Service Commission has granted 

permission for the change. 
Arrangements have been made to 
have the seven companies acquire the 
$10,000,000 of bonds held by the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society of 
the United States and the $5,000,000 
held by the New York Life Insurance 
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Co., both of which companies refused 
the new terms. 

The seven companies that agreed to 
the change are the Metropolitan Life, 


Prudential Insurance, Mutual Life, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, John Hancock Mutual 


Life and Provident Mutual Life. 
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Owner Can Afford to 
Give Service at Cost 

Edwin H. Towle, owner of the South- 
east Nebraska Telephone Co., is named 
as Falls City’s leading citizen in a fea- 
ture story that recently appeared in 
Nebraska newspapers. Mr. Towle’s 
telephone company has assets of $354,- 
000, but is operated very largely on 
the basis of service at cost. Its $50,- 
000 yearly revenues in recent years 
have no more than sufficed to pay op- 
erating expenses. 

Mr. Towle can afford to run his tele- 
phone company this way. He is cred- 
ited with owning, in addition, in whole 
or in part, one bank, two lumber com- 
panies, about half the store buildings 
in the city of 6,000, 50 or 60 resi- 
dences, several thousand acres of fine 
farm land, several oil wells and most 
of the stock in the local cemetery. 

Falls City is just now the center of 
oil production in the state, and the 
coming of oil has greatly enhanced 
property values. Most of Mr. Towle’s 
lands are in the proven territory. 

Mr. Towle is 71 years old. He lives 
in a house which is worth about $5,000 
and has needed painting for several 
years. He drives a 1928 Ford. Some 
years ago he was persuaded to buy 
a Buick, but it has since remained 
unused in his garage. 

If times are bad Mr. Towle forgets 
all about the rent of his farm and town 
residences. His greatest passion is at- 
tending farm sales. He usually buys 
a cow or two, and then presents it to 
the farmer who formerly owned it if 
the latter is hard up. Or he finds some 
other man equally in need. Through 
the years he has thus bought and dis- 
posed of hundreds of cows. Although 
all of the gifts are solemnly arranged 
on a partnership basis, Mr. Towle 
rarely collects on his half cow. 

The realty is owned by a company 
in which his brother, John W. Towle, 
of Omaha, is a partner. Their motto 
has been to buy, but never sell. Fol- 
lowing this policy Mr. Towle has con- 
sistently refused to sell his telephone 
company, having rejected repeated of- 


fers from large companies operating 
in Nebraska. 

Similarly, Mr. Towle has refused to 
modernize the plant. He says that the 
Falls City people now get the lowest 
rates in the state. While it might be 
to have fine new telephones, he 
says, a lot of people who have service 
might not feel able to pay the 
rates which new equipment would make 
necessary. 


nice 


now 
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Mutual Company's Plan 
for Making Collections 

A tip to managers of small telephone 
exchanges on how to make collections 
is contained in a news dispatch from 
Highland, Calif., under date of Novem- 
ber 17. It reads: 

“Directors of the Highland Tele- 
phone Association believed they had 
solved their most pressing problem to- 
day. The association has 51 members, 
most of them residents of this little 
village, high in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains. 

The directors voted last night that 
anyone who owes a bill to the associa- 
tion must work on the telephone lines 
whenever such service is needed.” 


— 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., November 25.— 
Copper—steady ; electrolytic spot, Con- 
necticut Valley, 12.00; export, f. a. s. 
New York, 10.00@11.00. Tin—steady; 
spot and near by, 50.372; forward, 
50.15. Lead—steady; spot, New York, 
5.80 @ 5.85; East St. Louis, 5.65. 
Zinc—steady; East St. Louis spot and 
forward, 7.25. Pig iron, No. 2, f. 0. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, 24.00; Buffalo, 
23.00; Alabama, 19.38. Aluminum, 
virgin, 99 per cent, 17.00. Antimony, 

Chinese spot, 16.50. 
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Direct Telephone Circuit 
Opened to Spain 
Regular telephone service between 
the United States and Spain, suspended 
since the outbreak of the Spanish civil 
war in 1936, was restored on October 
22 with the opening of a direct short- 
wave radio circuit between New York 
and Madrid. Previously calls were 
routed over New York-London radio 
channels and completed their journey 
by cable and wire lines. 
The new channel also becomes the 
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normal route for calls to Portugal 
which at present travel via Rome and 
Berlin. It will enable all Bell System 
and Bell-connected telephones in this 
country to reach telephone subscribers 
throughout Spain and Portugal. The 
radio link is jointly operated by the 

T. & T. Co. and the National Tele- 
phone Co. of Spain, a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. which operates Spain’s telephone 
system. 
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F. P. Lawrence to Head 
A. T. & T. Long Lines 


Frank P. vice-president 
and general manager of the Manhattan 
area of the New York Telephone Co. 
has been elected vice-president of the 
A. T. & T. Co. in charge 
lines department. This 
taken by the A. T. & 


Lawrence, 


of its long 
action 
T. directors at 


was 


their recent quarterly meeting. His 
advancement to the parent concern of 
the Bell System will be effective on 
January 1. He will succeed Cleo F. 
Craig, who will take charge, as vice- 
president, of A. T. & T.’s department 
of personnel on retirement of Karl W. 
Waterson next March. 

Mr. Lawrence was born in Newark, 
N. J., and was graduated from Lehigh 
University. He entered the telephone 
business 28 years ago as an engineer 
in the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in St. Louis. 

He served in the Bell’s Kansas and 
Oklahoma properties before going to 
New York in 1929 as general plant 
manager for the New York Telephone 
Co.’s Up-State area, with headquarters 
in Albany. He moved to New York 
City in 1933 and was elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New York company in 1938. 





Obituary 


JOSEPH F. KRIZEK, 
eral attorney for the 
phone Co., who had retired after 34 
years of service in September, 1939, 
died on November 20 at his home in 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. Mr. Krizek, 
was 67 years old, had been ill about 
result of a heart 


former gen- 
Wisconsin Tele- 


who 


six weeks as the 
attack. 

At the time of his retirement from 
service at the age of 65 in compliance 
with the company’s automatic retire- 
ment rule, Mr. Krizek was assistant to 
President William R. McGovern. He 
had served as the company’s general 





The death on November 20 of JOSEPH 
F. KRIZEK, former general attorney of 


the Wisconsin Telephone Co., will be 
keenly felt by his many friends and 
former associates. 
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attorney from 1922 until early in 
1939. 
Born in Milwaukee, Mr. Krizek at- 


tended the public 
first worked in the 
of the Milwaukee Railroad, and then 
studied while acting as clerk in 
the offices of several local attorneys. 

He attended the old Milwaukee Law 
School, predecessor of the Marquette 
University Law School, and had a pri- 
vate practice for 10 years 
tering the employ of the 
Telephone Co. 

His first position with the telephone 
company was that of right-of-way 
agent, a post which he assumed in 
1906. He soon became general right- 
of-way agent, then commercial super- 
intendent and, in 1912, attorney. He 
held this position until he 
general] attorney in 1922. 

Mr. Krizek belonged to the Knights 
of Columbus and the Modern Wood- 
men of America. He was also a mem- 


schools there. He 
claim department 


law 


before en- 
Wisconsin 


was made 


ber of the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
and the Milwaukee Press Club. 
Mr. Krizek’s son, Chester F., is em- 


ployed in the legal department of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. He is also 
survived by a daughter, a brother and 
four grandchildren. 

In paying tribute to Mr. 
President McGovern of the Wisconsin 
company stated, “Mr. Krizek was not 
only a most capable business man, but 
one who enjoyed the friendship of 
thousands of persons. I feel a dis- 
tinct personal loss in his passing. This 
is reflected, also, in the hearts of all 
his former associates in the telephone 
industry.” 


Krizek, 
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IDEAS AND SHORTCUTS 





By RAY BLAIN 


What is your “pet kink’? or best method of doing a certain 


job? Why not tell others through this department? 


Warning Signals on 
Pole Trailer Loads 
The rear ends of poles being hauled 
on a trailer should be protected prop- 
erly by suitable warning signals. When 
danger signals of some type are not 
used the pole ends present a real road 
hazard and may be the cause of fatal 
accidents, since anyone approaching at 
high speed cannot see the ends of the 
poles clearly until, perhaps, too late. 
While ordinary red flags may be 
used, they blow about in the wind and 
do not always present a good target 
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CHRISTMAS throughout the year. As 
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TELEPHONY is a CHRISTMAS GIFT any- 
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industry. 
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THREE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS—$8.00 
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REACH US AS LATE AS DECEMBER 20 
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on the poles. Metal signs with the 
word “‘Danger” printed on them are 
very good for this purpose. These 
signs are generally yellow with letters 
printed in black and are visible for a 
considerable distance. 

Leather signs reinforced with metal 
and equipped with glass sparklers also 
prove entirely suitable. The sparklers 
make a good target in the daytime. 
While poles are not ordinarily moved 
at night, lanterns should be placed on 
them if they are. 

The selection of a good type of warn- 
ing signal for use on pole loads should 
receive careful consideration because 
accidents in this connection almost al- 
ways prove expensive. 
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Underground Type 
of Cable Terminal 


There are numerous places in the 
average telephone exchange where the 
newly-developed underground type of 
waterproof cable terminal may be used 
to advantage. Property owners in new 
real-estate developments frequently 
voice strong objections to overhead 
wires of any kind. In such cases, one 
of these terminals, centrally located in 
a manhole or service box, provides a 
junction point for the extension of one- 
pair cables into the various houses of 
the block. 

While this type of construction may 
appear rather expensive, its mainte- 
nance costs are low and, when the orig- 
inal cost is spread over a period of 
years, it usually proves a good invest- 
ment. The maintenance of aerial lines 
near valuable trees usually proves both 
bothersome and expensive. 

The underground terminal is water- 
proof. It is equipped with a cover that 
fits the box so as to compress a gasket, 
making a water-tight seal. These ter- 
minals provide for a total of 14 service 
outlets which are sealed with brass pipe 


for Plant and Exchange 





Ends of poles on trailers should be protected 
by suitable warning signals. 





Waterproof underground cable terminal. 


plugs until required for the connection 
of cables. 


Lead-covered, rubber-insulated dis- 
tribution cables enter the terminal 
through heavy brass stuffing boxes. 
These stuffing boxes are built to ac- 
commodate lead-covered cable of *% ths 
inch diameter and are generally sold 
separately from the terminal. 
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The Control of 


Maintenance Expenses 
(Concluded from page 8) 


vestigation to find the reason for 
certain high items of maintenance 
in central office equipment and other 
parts of the plant. 

This gives the district inspector 
an opportunity to check on the class 
of work that is being done by the 
local troubleman, to see whether he 
is using correct methods in clearing 
the trouble, or whether there are 
other mechanical difficulties which 
require special attention. 

This report also provides a per- 
manent and accurate record of 
faults by months and by years that 
is valuable for reference purposes. 
For example: We quite often re- 
ceive recommendations from other 
departments for replacement of a 
switchboard at a certain exchange. 
By referring to this report, we can 
determine the actual number of 
C.0.E. faults of each kind by months 
and by years for a period of years. 

We have found that often such a 
record does not justify the proposed 
replacement and we have found sev- 
eral instances where the _ recom- 
mendations were largely influenced 
by the appearance or age of the 
switchboard. 

We also have found that this prac- 
tice tends to make for more correct 
reporting on the part of the men 
in the field, as they know that their 
work is being supervised in this 
manner, and they are more careful 
to report faults clearly and more 
correctly. 

The study is also valuable to us, 
especially when comparisons are 
made with maintenance cost studies 
of the same exchange, or exchange 
area, as compared with the cost in 
other exchange area, or one district 
as compared with another district. 

Maintenance cost studies are nec- 
essary, of course, but they alone do 
not present the entire picture with- 
out the study of troubles cleared, 
for often other maintenance expense 
enters into the picture to cause ex- 
cessive maintenance costs, while the 
troubles are normal. Both studies 
are needed to correctly judge the 
performance. 

In connection with our cost 
studies, we prepare a quarterly re- 
port which is called “Summary of 
Maintenance Expense.” Maintenance 
expenses, by accounts, are secured 
from our accounting department and 
recorded each three months. Ex- 
changes are arranged on sheets by 
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maintenance areas and the sheets 
carry a total for the area. 

The area totals, by accounts, are 
computed by basis of “cost per sta- 
tion” and also the total expense for 
each exchange. Thus, exchange 
maintenance costs can be compared 
with the area and also with ex- 
changes of the same size. The area 
totals are transferred to the “Dis- 
trict Summary” where area totals 
can be compared within the same 
district or other districts. 

Finally, the district totals are 
transferred to the sheet for the com- 
pany as a whole where a comparison 
can be made between districts and 
with the averages of the company 
as a whole for each individual ac- 
count. 

By the aid of the two studies 
described, we are able to supervise 
quite closely the maintenance per- 


formance of each individual ex- 
change, maintenance area, or dis- 
trict. 


This practice, as presented, would 
seem to require a great deal of work 
for the accumulation of these fig- 
ures. But when it is considered that 
we have in our territory 118 
exchanges, serving approximately 
65,000 stations, in 26 areas, and four 
districts, and all of this information 
is gathered through proper report- 
ing by the maintenance group to the 
traffic or trouble operators and the 
balance of the information is com- 
piled and summarized by one girl 
in the general office, the cost does 
not seem to be great. 

Through the fine cooperation of 
the men in the field, we have been 
able to decrease the number of cases 
of trouble; especially those cases 
which are sometimes referred to as 
“chronic.” However, this report will 
not do a particle of good by itself, 
but the report, coupled with a 
monthly check of high spots and 
clearing the causes of excessive trou- 
ble, has resulted in a reduction of 
our maintenance costs. 
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New England Bell Has 
Higher Net Income 
The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for the first nine 
months of 1940 a net income of $7,- 
446,814. This compares with $7,275,- 
422 for the same period of 1939. In 
September the net income was $732,- 
362, a decrease of $229,309 as com- 

pared with September, 1939. 
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IDEAS AND SHORTCUTS 





By RAY BLAIN 


What is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a certain 


job? Why not tell others through this department? 


Warning Signals on 
Pole Trailer Loads 
The rear ends of poles being hauled 
on a trailer should be protected prop- 
erly by suitable warning signals. When 
danger signals of some type are not 
used the pole ends present a real road 
hazard and may be the cause of fatal 
accidents, since anyone approaching at 
high speed cannot see the ends of the 
poles clearly until, perhaps, too late. 
While ordinary red flags may be 
used, they blow about in the wind and 
do not always present a good target 


TELEPHONY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SPREAD CHRISTMAS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


This year give your associates and friends 
in the industry a gift which spreads 
CHRISTMAS throughout the year. As 
they read each of the fifty-two issues, 
they'll be reminded of your thoughtful- 
ness. 


TELEPHONY is a CHRISTMAS GIFT any- 
one connected with the telephone field 
will like because every week it publishes 
the most important developments in the 
industry. 


Send your gift subscriptions now. 
Special letter will be mailed to each 
recipient in time for CHRISTMAS. 


ONE GIFT SUBSCRIPTION—$3.00 
TWO GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS—$5.50 
THREE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS—$8.00 


BILL WILL BE SENT AFTER 
JANUARY |, 1941 


ORDERS CAN BE HANDLED WHICH 
REACH US AS LATE AS DECEMBER 20 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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on the poles. Metal signs with the 
word “Danger” printed on them are 
very good for this purpose. These 
signs are generally yellow with letters 
printed in black and are visible for a 
considerable distance. 

Leather signs reinforced with metal 
and equipped with glass sparklers also 
prove entirely suitable. The sparklers 
make a good target in the daytime. 
While poles are not ordinarily moved 
at night, lanterns should be placed on 
them if they are. 

The selection of a good type of warn- 
ing signal for use on pole loads should 
receive careful consideration because 
accidents in this connection almest al- 
ways prove expensive. 


Underground Type 
of Cable Terminal 


There are numerous places in the 
average telephone exchange where the 
newly-developed underground type of 
waterproof cable terminal may be used 
to advantage. Property owners in new 
real-estate developments frequently 
voice strong objections to overhead 
wires of any kind. In such cases, one 
of these terminals, centrally located in 
a manhole or service box, provides a 
junction point for the extension of one- 
pair cables into the various houses of 
the block. 

While this type of construction may 
appear rather expensive, its mainte- 
nance costs are low and, when the orig- 
inal cost is spread over a period of 
years, it usually proves a good invest- 
ment. The maintenance of aerial lines 
near valuable trees usually proves both 
bothersome and expensive. 

The underground terminal is water- 
proof. It is equipped with a cover that 
fits the box so as to compress a gasket, 
making a water-tight seal. These ter- 
minals provide for a total of 14 service 
outlets which are sealed with brass pipe 


for Plant and Exchange 





Ends of poles on trailers should be protected 
by suitable warning signals. 





Waterproof underground cable terminal. 


plugs until required for the connection 
of cables. 


Lead-covered, rubber-insulated dis- 
tribution cables enter the terminal 
through heavy brass stuffing boxes. 
These stuffing boxes are built to ac- 
commodate lead-covered cable of %% ths 
inch diameter and are generally sold 
separately from the terminal. 
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The Control of 


Maintenance Expenses 
(Concluded from page 8) 


vestigation to find the reason for 
certain high items of maintenance 
in central office equipment and other 
parts of the plant. 

This gives the district inspector 
an opportunity to check on the class 
of work that is being done by the 
local troubleman, to see whether he 
is using correct methods in clearing 
the trouble, or whether there are 
other mechanical difficulties which 
require special attention. 

This report also provides a per- 
manent and accurate record of 
faults by months and by years that 
is valuable for reference purposes. 
For example: We quite often re- 
ceive recommendations from other 
departments for replacement of a 
switchboard at a certain exchange. 
By referring to this report, we can 
determine the actual number of 
C.0.E. faults of each kind by months 
and by years for a period of years. 

We have found that often such a 
record does not justify the proposed 
replacement and we have found sev- 
eral instances where the recom- 
mendations were largely influenced 
by the appearance or age of the 
switchboard. 

We also have found that this prac- 
tice tends to make for more correct 
reporting on the part of the men 
in the field, as they know that their 
work is being supervised in this 
manner, and they are more careful 
to report faults clearly and more 
correctly. 

The study is also valuable to us, 
especially when comparisons are 
made with maintenance cost studies 
of the same exchange, or exchange 
area, aS compared with the cost in 
other exchange area, or one district 
as compared with another district. 

Maintenance cost studies are nec- 
essary, of course, but they alone do 
not present the entire picture with- 
out the study of troubles cleared, 
for often other maintenance expense 
enters into the picture to cause ex- 
cessive maintenance costs, while the 
troubles are normal. Both studies 
are needed to correctly judge the 
performance. 

In connection with our cost 
studies, we prepare a quarterly re- 
port which is called “Summary of 
Maintenance Expense.” Maintenance 
expenses, by accounts, are secured 
from our accounting department and 
recorded each three months. Ex- 
changes are arranged on sheets by 
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maintenance areas and the sheets 
carry a total for the area. 

The area totals, by accounts, are 
computed by basis of “cost per sta- 
tion” and also the total expense for 


each exchange. Thus, exchange 
maintenance costs can be compared 
with the area and also with ex- 
changes of the same size. The area 


totals are transferred to the “Dis- 
trict Summary” where area totals 
can be compared within the same 
district or other districts. 

Finally, the district totals are 
transferred to the sheet for the com- 
pany as a whole where a comparison 
can be made between districts and 
with the averages of the company 
as a whole for each individual ac- 
count. 

By the aid of the two studies 
described, we are able to supervise 
quite closely the maintenance per- 


formance of each individual ex- 
change, maintenance area, or dis- 
trict. 


This practice, as presented, would 
seem to require a great deal of work 
for the accumulation of these fig- 


ures. But when it is considered that 
we have in our territory 118 
exchanges, serving approximately 


65,000 stations, in 26 areas, and four 
districts, and all of this information 
is gathered through proper report- 
ing by the maintenance group to the 
traffic or trouble operators and the 
balance of the information is com- 
piled and summarized by one girl 
in the general office, the cost does 
not seem to be great. 

Through the fine cooperation of 
the men in the field, we have been 
able to decrease the number of cases 
of trouble; especially those cases 
which are sometimes referred to as 
“chronic.” However, this report will 
not do a particle of good by itself, 
but the report, coupled with a 
monthly check of high spots and 
clearing the causes of excessive trou- 
ble, has resulted in a reduction of 
our maintenance costs. 
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New England Bell Has 


Higher Net Income 
The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for the first nine 
months of 1940 a net income of $7,- 
446,814. This compares with $7,275,- 
422 for the same period of 1939. In 
September the net income was $732,- 
362, a decrease of $229,309 as com- 
pared with September, 1939. 
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The value of manufacturers’ inventories increased about 130 million 
dollars in September. The automotive industry, in expanding 1941 
production, accounted primarily for this rise. 





Manufacturers’ new orders in September increased one-fourth from 

August and approximated last autumn's peak. Both durable and non- 

durable goods industries shared in the advance, moving up 30 and 
20 per cent, respectively. 


The Manufacturers’ Department 





Strowger Automatic 
Service for Chillicothe, Ohio 


On September 14, at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, a new Strowger automatic local 
switchboard and a Strowger remote 
control toll board were simultaneously 
placed in service for the Chillicothe 
Telephone Co. — the first combination 
installation of its kind to be made in 
the state. 


All equipment is of Automatic Elec- 
tric manufacture. Included are four 
remote control toll positions with their 
associated switch equipment, and 2,400 
lines of Strowger (step-by-step) local 
switching apparatus. Subscriber equip- 
ment was also replaced in its entirety 
with Automatic Electric Type 40 


Monophones and Type 42 wall tele- 
phones. 


ll 





Presiding at the cutover were Presi- 
dent David McKell, of the Chillicothe 
Telephone Co., and Wire Chief Charles 
H. Duncan. When the cutover staff of 
four men had finished pulling out the 
temporary insulating strips, 6,700 tele- 
phones of Chillicothe and vicinity were 
converted to dial service. 

The local switching equipment con- 
sists of 2,400 lines of Strowger appa- 
ratus, including 200-point line-finders, 
selectors, and 200-point connectors. All 
connectors (except group-hunting) are 
equipped with frequency - selecting 
switches. All rural lines are full auto- 
matic common battery, and provide for 
selective ringing on lines having up to 
ten stations per line. 

The four-position remote control toll 
board is equipped at each position with 
keys, signal lamps, and an impulse key 





Side by side are these old and new buildings in Chillicothe, Ohio. The Chillicothe Telephone 
Co. occupied the old one until the advent of automatic operation. Then all the switching 
facilities were shifted to the glass-bricked one-story structure. The old residence was retained 


as the scene of the commercial and office activities of the telephone company. 
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set, which makes position dials unneces- 
sary. The impulse key set equipment 
and the associated automatic switches 
enable each operator to set up toll con- 
nections between long distance and 
local lines by the manipulation of keys 
instead of the conventional plug and 
jack equipment. Inter-toll dialing 
equipment also enables her to complete 
toll connections to subscribers at many 
distant points without the assistance of 
an intermediate operator. 

All the equipment is housed in a 
newly-completed building erected at 
the rear of the company’s main office. 
The one-story structure, with basement, 
contains a switchroom, wire chief’s 
room, toll operating room, and rest- 
room. Glass block windows, air con- 


ditioning, and fireproofing make it an 
ideal exchange home. 
Within a month after the installation 





View of equipment room in Chillicothe ex- 
change showing excellent illumination pro- 
vided by fluorescent lights and glass bricks 


in windows. 
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This four-position Strowger remote control toll 
board was placed in service at Chillicothe at 


the same time the local exchange was con- 
verted to automatic operation. 


of the new exchange, 81 subscribers 
were added to the company’s roster, it 
was revealed in an advertisement in the 
Chillicothe Sunday Gazette and Ad- 
vertiser. 
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Multiple Cathode Ray 
Television System 
An invention which may revolution- 
ize television by stimulating mass pro- 
duction of small, cheap cathode ray 
tubes, to be used in a multiple arrange- 
ment for the projection of a large 
image instead of the present method 
of a single expensive cathode tube, was 
disclosed in New York October 25. 
Patented by Dr. Alfred N. Gold- 
smith, New York consulting engineer, 
the invention, by ingenious electrical 
circuits, provides that each small cath- 
ode ray tube in turn scan only a small 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








C. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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section of a large screen. Such cathode 
tubes, Dr. Goldsmith contends, may be 
made almost as simply as the ordinary 
home electric illuminating lamp, once 
the industry swings into large produc- 
tion, and costs might be lowered con- 
siderably. 
vv 


Texas Storms Interrupt 
Telephone Service 


Ice, snow and floods interferred 
with telephone communication in 
Texas early this week. On Sunday 
evening, November 24, a five-inch coat 
of ice was thickening on communica- 
tions lines in the isolated Texas Pan- 
handle, while in central 
floods were reported, and 
rains continued to fall. 


east Texas 


torrential 


A Dallas official of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. received a report 
from a construction foreman at Ama- 
rillo via short wave radio that 12,000 
poles had snapped. It was expected 
telephone service would not be re- 
stored until Tuesday in Amarillo and 
other towns. The 
around 28 


temperature was 
Freezing mist 
added to the coating on wires. 


degrees. 


Amarillo was without 
water late Sunday night. Streets 
blocked by tangled wires and 
poles which fell under the load of ice. 

Across the New Mexico line the 
town of Mosquero was snowed in, with 
high drifts blocking roads. 


power or 


were 


A major flood threatened in the 
lower Little river valley, which drains 
most of central Texas into the 
The worst flood since 
cast. Seven 


3razos. 
1921 was fore- 
persons killed in 
traffic accidents during the downpour. 


were 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 11) 
requirements by different state com- 
missions for physical parts of the 
same integral utility system. Doubts 
have been ventured concerning the 
authority of the commission of one 
state to determine the value of util- 
ity property located in another state, 
although part of a common utility 
system. 

But the arguments are not all on 
one side as to regulatory merits of 
the question. As a practical matter 
there has been little regulatory fric- 
tion in border-line cities in any type 
of utility service. In the District of 
Columbia, for example, the local 
public utilities commission has al- 
ways fixed the rates of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. under the cele- 
brated Washington Plan. The Mary- 
land Public Service Commission has 
always followed suit with respect to 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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DISTILLED WATER 
FOR 2c A GALLON BY 


PEERLESS STILLS 
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SPARTA Manufacturing Co. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Classified Seetion 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








| New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 

Sent on trial. Price 


$36.0 


STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa. Til. 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
SERVICE 


ACCOUNTING SPECIALIST. Twenty-seven 
years’ practical experience in public utility account. 
‘oy and auditing, Telephone work a_ specialty. 
Frank M. Clark, 510 West Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Write or telephone Fairchild 
“65M tor appointment 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT telephone man_ wants 
position caring for or managing exchange 
or system of exchanges. Ability and 
character references furnished. Write No 
8978, care of TELEPHONY 














POSITION WANTED: Ambitious 
and capable executive type telephone man, 
graduate engineer, with fifteen years’ Bell 
and Independent experience in supervision 
of large plant operation. Will consider 
offer where ability to produce results is 
required. Write No. 8975, care of 
TELEPHONY 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 200 No. 315H Western 
Electric magneto ringer boxes, @ $3.00; 
225 Western Electric magneto wall tele- 
phones, @ $3.75; 250 3-cell metal battery 
boxes, @ $.50: 1 No. 1800 Western Elec- 
tric sectional magneto PBX with six cord 
circuits and thirty lines, all equipped; 
$200.00. Above prices F.O.B. Crossett, 
Arkansas. Public Utilities Company, 
Crossett, Arkansas. 





IRECTORY PRINTING 


Now serving 88 exchanges in 6. states. 
After several years’ successful and compli- 
mented (by customers) experience we would like 
to add a few more directories of 2-column 
6%qx9'4 or 7%4x10'4 sizes. E. W. STEPHENS 
CO.. Columbia, Mo., hoping to hear from you. 
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which will be pleasing 





























RECONDITIONED 
WESTERN ELECTRIC WALL SETS 
TYPE NO. 1533 


Completely refinished and 


Straight line or harmonic. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


reconditioned. 


Large quantity. 


Prompt delivery. 


Write for prices. 
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a few thousand customers served by 
the same company living over the 
Maryland-District of Columbia line. 
There have been no misunderstand- 
ings. Instead a spirit of cooperation 
and jurisdictional comity has ob- 
tained whereby the District of 
Columbia commission recognizes the 
predominant sphere of regulatory 
influence of the Maryland commis- 
sion and vice versa. 

Indeed, it is not at all certain that 
if the Federal Power Commission 
and the Federal Communications 
Commission were to assume juris- 
diction over all border-line cities 
that there would be such frictionless 
cooperation in the future. Federal 
commissions have a way of elbowing 
their way to the front; and so-called 
“cooperation” with the federal agen- 
cies usually means doing things the 
way federal agencies want them 
done. 

On the score of uniformity, there 
is also a hypothetical possibility that 
a federal commission might fix rates 
of a border-line interstate unit of an 
otherwise intrastate utility system 
entirely at variance with rates fixed 
by the state commission for the bal- 
ance of the same utility system: 
Viewed in this light, the problem of 
“uniformity” at the state line for a 
single unit could scarcely be viewed 
as more important than uniformity 
for the balance of a statewide utility 
system. 

Well, that is the way the legal 
discussion shapes up and it is an in- 
teresting problem which is going to 
attract more attention in the near 
future. The things which Washing- 
ton attorneys talk about over the 
coffee table today have a way of 
turning out to be the very issues 
which Washington commissions and 
judges have to determine over their 
official tribunals tomorrow. 
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Nine Months’ Net of 
General Telephone Gains 
General Telephone Corp. and sub- 
sidiary companies reported for the 
first nine months of this year con- 
solidated net income of $1,596,582 
after federal income taxes at old rates, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$2.15 a share on the 619,332 average 
number of common shares outstanding. 
This compares with $1,224,419, or 
$1.75 a common share, kased on the 
602,639 average number outstanding 
in the 1939 period. Federal income 
taxes at new rates recently enacted and 
future excess profits taxes, if any, will 
increase the 1940 nine months’ re- 
quirements by $105,000. 
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Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 


Schauer Machine Co 

meyeer Mig. Co.... 0.00 ; 
Seymour Smith & Sons, In sala dig eae ae 
Shallcross Mfg. Co..... nwienant -_— 


 § 9 
Sparta Manufacturing Co 2° 
Stephens Co., E. W..... ssn 3 
Stewart Brothers beset cata 30 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.. £ 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co 7 7 
Suttle Equipment Co..... ‘ - 


Telephone Repair Co.. 
Tele-Tile Co.. The. 
Telkor, Inc. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 

United States Steel ee - 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp 

Utilities Service Co.. ; 


Valentine Clark Corporation 29 
Vanderveer & Walker ‘ ‘ 25 


Wagner-Malleable Products Co.. - 
Westerm Blectric Co... ....cccccccccccce - 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp - 
Westwood Press, The............. . 30 
White, Weld & Company. Pr 6 
le ee 
Wood Preserving Corp., The, a Koppers 
subsidiary ‘ . 


Wopat, J. W. oda = 29 
Wray & Co., J. G. ' 29 
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TRY THEM! YOU'LL LIKE THEM- 


] 


These NEW-MODERN Cable Supports— 


\ Zawe Weaps 
Hanging the Entire Span of Cable 
on the Messenger Strand 


Some of the many reasons why you'll like 
Zinc-Wraps for hanging cable are:— 


@ They may be easily and quickly installed. 
The novel split clasp allows the strap to be 
tightly wrapped around the cable and 
locked. This feature completely eliminates 
the ''fussiness" of feeding the strap through 
a solid buckle. 


Zinc-Wraps eliminate all wear on the cable 
that threatens when cable is in contact 
with messenger strand. 


—they hug the cable tightly and will not 
slide along it. 


—they have great strength. 


—and they follow the standard practice 
of suspending the cable away from the 
messenger strand. 


— SPLIT CLASP 
7 OPEN 


SPLIT CLASP 
CLOSED 


COMPLETED 


INSTALLATION 








Adjust-A-Straps 


Use next to the pole in place of 
Rings 

National Adjust-A-Straps are designed for use 

where the cable is hung with rings and it is 


desirable to replace two or more rings on either 
side of the poles. 


Adijust-A-Straps have all the advantageous 
features of Zinc-Wraps:—ease of installation, 
split clasp, strength, elimination of damage to 
cable, tightness to cable and suspension away 
from the messenger. 


Adijust-A-Straps differ from Zinc-Wraps in that 
they are made with long wire supports which 
can be bent to line up with any size cable ring. 
You'll find Adjust-A-Straps exceptionally effi- 
cient for supporting the cable next to the poles 
where vibration is most severe. 


SPLIT CLASP 
OPEN 


=e 
| — SPLIT CLASP 
CLOSED 


= COMPLETED 
INSTALLATION 


ORDER THEM FROM YOUR JOBBER—TODAY 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Distributor—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















